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Pp st? © BY THE 
D STATES OF AMERICA 


Uitil 


ew Export-Control Policies 
Safeguarding U.S. Interests 


Helping To Implement Foreign Policy and Curb Inflation 


HE EXPORT COMMUNITY has 

been asked to bear a heavy burden in 
connection with the sharply changed at- 
titude of the Congress and the adminis- 
tration toward export controls. At the 
beginning of the year 1947 it was gen- 
erally believed that export controls would 
shortly be discarded together with the 
other necessary wartime restrictions on 
our free economic enterprise. During the 
first half of the year the export-control 
staff was sharply reduced, licensing poli- 
cies were revised to give the exporter 
greater freedom of choice of market, and 
the number of commodities under con- 
trol was cut almost in half. 

At the end of the year there was a com- 
plete reversal. Export control was looked 
upon as a Major instrument for combat- 
ing inflation at home as well as for chan- 
neling of commodities in short world 
supply to areas abroad where the relative 
need is greatest and where the most ef- 
fective contribution to world economic 
recovery can be made. 

The renewed importance of export 
control arose from the inflationary pres- 
sures in the United States and the eco- 
nomic and political problems abroad. 
Despite the record levels of industrial and 
agricultural production achieved by the 
American economy in 1947, the supply of 
many important materials was insuf- 
ficient to meet domestic and export de- 
mands. The $14,500,000,000 rate of 
exports of merchandise during the year 
undoubtedly contributed to the domestic 
shortages of some materials. In over-all 
terms, however, the ratio of exports to 
gross national product—our total out- 
put of goods and services—was not as 
high as in the years immediately follow- 
ing World War I. 

The export-control policy of the Gov- 
ernment is necessarily two-sided. On 
one hand it restricts the movement of 
goods in order to protect the domestic 
economy from an excessive export drain. 
On the other hand, it directs goods to 
certain destinations in conformity with 
the needs of our foreign policy. This na- 
tion has obligations which stem from 
humanitarian motives as well as from 
national self-interest to make a sub- 
Stantial contribution to world recovery. 

The United States, alone among the 
great powers, emerged from the war with 
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By Francis E. McIntyre, Assistant Director, Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


A detailed analysis of export-control pol- 
icies and procedures may be found in the 
“Second Quarterly Report Under the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947,” published January 
30, 1948. It may be purchased for 25 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








its productive capacity unimpaired—in 
fact, operating at levels exceeding pre- 
war in many segments of the economy. 
We escaped both direct war devastation 
and the intensity of sacrifice suffered by 
the peoples living in the zones of battle. 
We are now the only nation which can 
make an effective large-scale contri- 
bution to world recovery. The program 
for European recovery being considered 
by the Congress would provide the finan- 
cial assistance with which Western Euro- 
pean nations could procure the food, 
materials, and equipment needed to re- 
store their economies. 


Control Policy Reoriented 


Current export-control policy has been 
reoriented to meet the new problems. 
Its present objectives may be stated 
broadly as follows: 


Francis E. McIntyre, Assistant Director, OIT 





(1) To protect the domestic econ- 
omy from an unwarranted drain of 
scarce commodities; 

(2) To assist in the discharge of our 
international responsibilities by means 
of a pattern of international distribu- 
tion of our exports designed to support 
and promote our foreign policy; 

(3) To conserve limited dollar ex- 
change available to foreign nations and 
to combat inflation both here and 
abroad by favoring exports made at 
the lowest price; and 

(4) To restore a greater degree of 
competition in foreign trade. 


The mechanics of export control are 


being adapted to meet these objectives, 
as is evidenced by the establishment of 
quotas on a country basis wherever fea- 
sible; by the wider use of the individual 
license to achieve more specific control; 
by the Country Group R procedure which 
will permit scrutiny of all exports to Eu- 


rope beginning March 1, 1948; and by the 
new licensing policy in which price is an 
important consideration. 

Quantitative ceilings on exports of con- 
trolled commodities are determined by 


the Secretary of Commerce on the recom- 


mendation of an_ interdepartmental 
group known as the Review Committee. 
For most controlled commodities specific 
quantitative quotas are established on 
the basis of an appraisal of minimum 
essential foreign requirements in terms 
of the impact on the domestic economy. 
For a number of especially critical com- 
modities, such as pig iron and jute, closed 
quotas are established under which ex- 
ports are permitted only in exceptional 
circumstances. 

All quantitative export quotas are pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce 
in its Current Export Bulletins. In ad- 
dition, where separate quotas are estab- 
lished for each country, these are also 
announced. The export trade and the 
public are thus informed of the volume 
and intended destination of our con- 
trolled exports. Foreign governments 
are also made aware thereby of the maxi- 
mum quantities of these materials they 
may expect to receive from the United 
States. 

During 1947 exports of most controlled 
commodities were subject to either the 
consolidated or individual license proce- 
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COAL 100.0 [| a 
FATS AND OILS 100.0 | } 
GRAINS AND PREPARATIONS 944 f MS 
MEATS e1.1 f S| 

LUMBER 75.2 |. j 

FERTILIZERS 685 £ j 

STEEL 558 [ J 

FODDERS AND FEEDS 487 { q 

PETROLEUM 43.1 E> | 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 359 f 7 

COAL TAR PRODUCTS 30.4 bk.) 4 

dure. The consolidated license, which Schedule B Classifications on the Positive 
permits control of the shipment of oneor — ene 
more commodities to one or more desti- January 1, 1947 «635 
nations, has been used most effectively LSS ae 
where the principal control objective has on Ha ——" RASA eee — 
been to limit the volume of exports rather hemes 1. 1918. ake 


than to control the geographic distribu- 
tion of shipments. The individual li- 
cense procedure permits closer direction 
of exports; a separate license is required 
for each commodity and consignee and 
end use must be specified. Because of 
the greater need for direct control of the 
destination and the end use of important 
commodities, in furtherance of our for- 
eign policy, many commodities which 
were exported under consolidated license 
during most of 1947, such as steel, food, 
and chemicals, are now subject to the 
individual license procedure. 

The blanket license, under which a 
single approved application may author- 
ize shipment to a number of different 
consignees within a designated country, 
has been used for very few Positive List 
commodities in recent months. A modi- 
fication of it, called the Multiple Con- 
signee License, will, however, be ap- 
plied extensively under the Country 
Group R plan for the export to Europe 
of commodities not appearing on the 
Positive List. This will serve to reduce 
the number of applications which ex- 
porters would otherwise be required to 
submit. Further simplifications are be- 
ing developed, and will be announced 
as rapidly as possible. 


Distribution 


The Positive List, which was estab- 
lished in September 1945, is the basic list 
of commodities, the export of which to 
any destination (except Canada) requires 
a validated license. During 1947 the 
number of Bureau of Census Schedule B 
export classifications on the list declined 
sharply, but at the beginning of 1948 the 
trend was reversed, with the addition of 
36 steel items to the list. 


Since export controls during the lat- 
ter half of 1947 were limited to items in 
short supply in the United States and the 
world, less than one-fourth of the total 
value of our export trade (excluding 
Canada) was subject to license control. 
Exports to Canada are not subject to 
control at present, in accordance with 
the Hyde Park Agreement. A detailed 
study of exports during the third quarter 
of 1947 reveals that controlled trade, 
which amounted to $706,000,000 in that 
quarter, was heavily weighted by food- 
stuffs and fuels, which together ac- 
counted for 70 percent of the total. As 
shown in table I, the machinery and ve- 
hicles group accounted for over 30 per- 
cent of our total exports, but represented 
only a minute fraction of the controlled 
trade. 


TABLE L.—Percentage Distribution of U.S 
Exports, Third Quarter 1947 


lotal 


Con Uneor 


Kind ex trolled trolled 

ports exports exports 

Foodstuffs 17.4 43. 2 ¥. 2 
Textile fibers and manufac 

tures 11.5 4 15. 2 

Coal and petroleum 8.9 26.3 3 

Metals and manufactures 10.1 19.0 7.2 

Machinery and vehicles a0. 5 1.0 39.9 

All other 21.6 10. 2 25. 2 

Total 10O.0 100.0 100.0 


Excluding exports to Canada 


The distribution of controlled exports 
as shown in the foregoing table is, of 
course, greatly affected by the degree of 
controls exercised within the group. 
More than 60 percent of all exports of 
foodstuffs in the third quarter were 
shipped under validated licenses. A 
slightly higher percentage of the non- 
metallic minerals group, which includes 


principally coal and _ petroleum, Was 
under control. In the metals and manu. 
factures group over 45 percent of the 
exports were controlled. At the other 
extreme, in the textile and the machinery 
and vehicle groups less than 1 Percent 
of the shipments were controlled. 

Export-licensing controls exert an im. 
portant influence over the Seographic 
distribution of exports. As a result of 
the direction of shipments of food ang 
coal to Western Europe, more than three. 
fifths of the exports of all controlled com. 
modities moved to that area, compared 
with less than one-third of the valye 
of uncontrolled shipments. Table yy 
shows the percentage distribution by geo. 
graphic area of our total, controlled, and 
uncontrolled exports during the third 
quarter. 


TaBLe IIl.—Distribution of Controlled and 
Uncontrolled U.S. Exports by 


{rea of 
Destination 


Percentage of total|~ 


Total 
percent 


Area 
Con- 


trolled 


Uneon- 
trolied 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


Western Europe 89, fi 61.1 32 5 
Latin America 3.0 a. 6 a7 
Asia 14.1 9.0 15.8 
Other 13.4 9.3 14.7 


16 countries participating in Committee for European 
Economie Cooperation and Western Germany 

In terms of specific commodities, West- 
ern Europe received during the third 
quarter 63 percent, by value, of our con- 
trolled exports of food, 85 percent of 
coal, 65 percent of lumber, and 30 per- 
cent of steel exports. Latin America re- 
ceived almost half of our controlled steel 
exports during that period. European 
requirements for steel have been heaviest 
for crude and semifinished steel products, 
which are in extremely short supply in 
the United States. For some of these 
specific products a very high proportion 
of our exports is moving to Europe. Re- 
quirements of Latin American nations 
are more diverse and have been increased 
by the fact that their former sources of 
supply in Europe are not able at the 
present time to ship to them. 


Problems Arising 


In the administration of export con- 
trol a number of decisions must be taken 
which have a substantial effect on both 
the domestic and foreign trade of the 
United States. One such problem arises 
in connection with the exportation of 
semifinished materials which may assist 
other nations in competing with the 
United States in foreign markets. The 
alternative of exporting finished ma- 
terials may retard the economic recovery 
of industrial nations and increase the 
burdens of world rehabilitation. 

Another problem concerns the exploi- 
tation of domestic and foreign petroleum 
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resources. Should the United States— 
already supplying over 60 percent of the 
world’s petroleum from about one-third 
of the world’s known reserves—continue 
to exploit these reserves to meet United 
states and foreign petroleum needs, or 
should it by greater exports of steel and 
other materials assist other nations in 
supplying a greater share of the total 
petroleum requirements, even though 
this latter course may curtail the ex- 
ploration and development of new fields 
in the United States? 

There is no simple solution to these 
problems. They should be approached, 
however, With a recog nition that a vigor- 
ous and well-balanced trade among all 
nations of the world offers one of the 
most potent guaranties of world peace 
and economic stability. 

The degree of control over export trade 
exercised by the Government during 1948 
will undoubtedly be greater than in 1947. 
If some of our current shortages persist, 
additional commodities may have to be 
added to the Positive List. The Country 
Group R procedure which will become ef- 
fective March 1, 1948, will bring another 
25 percent of our exports under some 
measure of control in addition to the 
25 percent which was under contro] at 
the end of the past year. 


Country Group R Plan 


Under the Country Group R plan, 
validated licenses will be required for 
exports to European destinations of all 
commodities, whether or not they appear 
on the Positive List. The complete list of 
destinations coming under the “R” group 
as set forth in Current Export Bulletin 
434, January 1948, includes all of the 
countries of continental Europe, the Brit- 
ish Isles, Iceland, Turkey, the U.S. S. R., 
all Asiatic possessions of the U. S. S. R. 
and Turkey, Portugal, including the 
Azores and Madeira, Tangier, Spain, and 
all Spain’s colonial possessions and the 
Mediterranean islands. For all other 
destinations, constituting Country Group 
O, export licenses will be required, as 
at present, only for the commodities on 
the Positive List. 

The decision to adopt this plan was 
made in order to further the foreign 
policy of the United States in three im- 
portant respects. First, essential mate- 
rials should be channeled to those coun- 
tries and end uses which will assure the 
greatest contribution to the recovery of 
Europe. Second, shipments should not 
go forward for purposes inimical to the 
welfare of the United States or to world 
recovery. Third, the people of the United 
States should have assurance that this 
Government is cooperating with those 
actively promoting European recovery 
so that limited dollar resources abroad 
Will be husbanded for the most essential 
purposes and so that the burden of aid 
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* SIXTEEN COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 


COOPERATION AND WESTERN GERMANY 


to Europe will not be increased by un- 
economic employment of this limited 
purchasing power. 

Such objectives clearly have important 
implications with respect to shipments to 
Eastern Europe. Many questions have 
been raised about the continuation of 
any trading with Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding suggestions that all trade should 
be embargoed. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment is that trading with Eastern 
Europe should be continued and that 
such problems as do arise can be handled 
through the medium of export controls. 
Many individual manufacturers have 
asked the advice of the Department of 
Commerce as to whether they should 
accept contracts for shipments to East- 
ern European countries. Up to this time 
the Department could offer no advice 
other than telling the manufacturer or 
exporter to follow his own judgment. 
Under the “R” plan, however, the Gov- 
ernment will, in effect, take a large share 
of the responsibility for screening indi- 
vidual shipments and for authorizing the 
movement of goods through granting of 
licenses, 

The people of the United States are 
being asked to make substantial financial 
contributions to the economic recovery 
of Europe. With the “R” plan the Gov- 
ernment will be in a position to satisfy 
itself as to the relative essentiality of 
the ultimate end use of all goods moving 
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from this country to Europe, and to di- 
rect exports of scarce materials to par- 
ticular countries which can make the 
most effective contribution to European 
recovery. 

The institution of these controls is un- 
doubtedly far-reaching in its potential 
effects upon the pattern of American for- 
eign trade. However, it is one of the 
measures required for the discharge of 
the responsibility of the United States 
for contributing to world recovery. 

Every effort will be made to simplify 
the requirements upon the American ex- 
porter in the submission of his license 
applications under the “R” procedure. 
The Multiple Consignee License, already 
announced, permits the exporter to use 
a single form (IT 419) for all of his ship- 
ments of a single commodity during a 
given period to a single country. The 
several consignees and the quantities pro- 
posed for shipment to each may be listed 
on a single attached sheet and no evi- 
dence of a firm order or letter of com- 
mitment is required. Further simplifi- 
cations, including a limited restoration 
of the consolidated license, are under 
consideration and will be announced as 
rapidly as they can be adopted. 


License Distribution Policy 


The other major change in export-con- 
trol policy for 1948 is the new license-dis- 
(Continued on p. 34) 














Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of exchange 
applicable to the various periods. Due to 
the character of the basic data, dollar values 
of the trade of a number of European coun- 


rent value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjustments 
have been made for changes in price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Republic 
of the Philippines, Siam, and the United 
Kingdom include reexports; those for Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 


Import figures for Australia, British Mga. 
laya, China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, New Zea. 
land, Siam, and the United Kingdom repre. 
sent general imports; those for Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer. 
land, and the United States, imports for con. 
sumption. Import figures for Republic of 
the Philippines cover general imports. 

In general, data include shipments of 


tries must be regarded as no more than very Switzerland, and the United States, domestic munitions, government stores, and UNRRA 
rough approximations. Comparison of cur- merchandise only supplies 
WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 
1y4t M47 
Country - 
Total — Janua = : Ma Ap Ma Au — October ie 
EXPORTS 
North America 
Canada !_. 2, 212. 6 11.9 D8. ¢ 79 209 190.9 27.8 272. 7 ‘ y. ® 8 2 
Costa Rica 14.2 1. { 1.4 1. ¢ 32.7 f lf 
Cuba #____. | 475.9 42. ; 30.9 47.3 4 72.2 75. ¢ 64 
Dominican Republic 64.8 5.1 4.1 8.7 10. 6 ll 7.9 t 2.8 47 
Guatemala 36. 7 2 5.8 5.3 6.9 
Haiti__-_-. * 22.8 3.3 & 2.9 27 } 2.¢ t 2.1 2 5 
Honduras 5 714.1 11 3 1 l 1.7 1.7 } 1.7 
Mexico *. 404.1 45.4 WS 4 ¢ . { 29.7 5, ( 0 432 6. ¢ 8.9 
Nicaragua ___--_-_- 18. 1 i2 1. ¢ 2.2 2.9 2.1 23 2 ; 2 
Panama, Republic of 6.8 7 s 7 s ss) 5 28 
E] Salvador__.._- a 20). 2 0 s 9.1 j 7 1. 1.8 
United States __- : ° 9, 12.5 1, 083. 6 1, 093. 7 1,127.2 | * 1,304.2 1, 280.4 407.4 228. 3 1, 150 1, 0 9S. | 2 1, 126.7 
South America: 
Argentina #_ 1, 183. 1 141.9 119.7 10 "0 27. ¢ 115.8 119.7 128. 2 120.4 ' 
Bolivia 72.5 
Brazil 3_____- 951.5 89. f 115.0 $4. ¢ 115, 2 7 71.8 88.7 SS. 4 106 is 
Chile ?__ 229. 4 14.9 10.0 18. 1 22 0) 24.2 25. 9 lf 2 } ‘ 
Colombia 3_. 200. 9 22 23. 5 22 20 Ls. ¢ 7.9 12.7 13.8 19 21.4 
Ecuador... 39.8 $4.0 2.4 3.2 3 2 2 2.8 
Peru ?_. 151.3 13.8 1.6 8.2 10.9 7. ¢ 11 2.1 10.8 14.3 ( 
Uruguay ? 150.8 18, 0 0.0 0.9 11. ¢ 28 t 29 h 14.8 14.¢ 
Europe: 
Austria = 21.9 3.0 2.4 2.8 ; 4. ¢ 6.4 7 i 6.9 7.6 10 
Belgium-Luxembourg °. 676.6 289.6 61.0 8.3 110.2 121.4 123.2 130.4 130, 7 88.58 140. 2 142.2 122.1 
Bulgaria ® ‘ s 52.4 7.0 4.8 2.5 6. 1.4 7 11.0 5.1 11.0 6.9 &.! 
Creckoslovakia *___. * 286.9 53.4 38.8 4.2 f 19.0 Lt 49. 47.4 s8. 3 46.1 53.4 4.0 
Denmark ?_____ 335. 6 40.5 35.3 21.8 24.1 40.9 19. | 39.6 14.1 34.0 39 $5.9 3.2 
Eire 7__. 156. 2 15.3 12.0 7.6 9.2 11.4 12 13.2 12.8 13.0 16.7 16. 2 
Finland *. = 169.4 18.8 14.4 8.6 - 15.6 34.9 3.9 £7 10.7 45.6 36.1 
France _. 851.8 135. 2 121.9 143.8 136.8 171.3 157.9 165.7 148 120.4 129.4 153. 7 152, 2 
Iceland _- 44.9 2.8 1.5 1.8 2.4 2.4 4.3 3.0 l.¢ 7.0 7.0 6.8 
Netherlands ?____. é ‘ _| 7306.4 48.5 40.7 36.6 2.1 3.9 1) 45.2 1 61.8 60. 3 81.9 76.1 
Norway #..___ a = 241.9 21.8 22.0 22.1 21.8 i. 4 4.4 18.1 28. 9 x 36.4 (2. 6 31.6 
Portugal ?__ | 177.2 25.3 8.1 9.8 11.6 13.8 12.7 11.8 17.8 13.0 12.1 
Sweden?...___. r 644.0 56.4 | 61.7 33.0 38.6 61.0 69.7 42.0) r&R4 88.6 ‘R48 102.6 61.2 
Switzerland 3. a 624.9 61.6 | 55.8 58.5 66.0 60. 2 61.8 69.8 64.4 1.1 | 65.9 68.1 
Turkey ®____. 218.2 57.9 30. 2 27.1 23.9 23.8 23.8 10 9,2 7.6 17.8 12.7 
United Kingdom 7... | 3,877.0 355. 0 388. 0 33.0 58.8 360, 1 390.0 392 0) 161.7 391.8 412.7 452. ] 428, 2 
Asia: | 
British Malaya *__- : | = 240.2 44.2 45.4 59. 6 1.3 42.4 fl.4 40.4 46.8 40) 
Ceylon 7.. am 232.7 | 19.1 12.9 14.7 18.8 21.4 18.7 3.8 28 37.2 
China 7... - : . 7151.9 | 22.0 14.4 16.2 1.9 17 4.0 21.9 14.4 27.0 6.8 iS 
Hong Kong ?___ x |} #192.8 | 18.2 25.8 17.9 24.1 22.6 25. 2 25 25.9 18, 2 29. 8 20.0 
India 7_.. : * 797.5 99.6 
Iran 19 _| 290.71 38.2 0.5 19.1 
Iraq " | 51.3 | 5.7 
Palestine _ - | 98.7 | 212.0 13.7 212.5 29.7 10.5 Be 28.1 $7.7 7,2 7.2 
Philippines, Republic of ® * 64.2 | 9.1 10.3 14.3 18.0 14.7 23.6 14.4 
Siam !2_____ ’ : = 43.9 6.4 3.8 6.2 7.9 9.6 8.6 6.0 8 4 7.0 6.8 6.8 
Oceania: | 
Australia 7____ 606. 6 69.6 80.1 79.3 77.0 73.9 95 88. 1 81.8 65.4 85.2 107.6 
New Zealand 320. 7 32. 6 27.8 32.7 43.7 35.8 40.0 45.9 
Africa: 
Egypt i L IRA. 4 38.6 28.8 2.2 30.5 
French West Africa.._.. 58.9 2.1 6.9 6.1 11.7 7.3 11.1 7 
Gold Coast "3. 79.1 11.6 5.2 9.8 11.2 fe: 11.6 
Southern Rhodesia !? 85.7 | 5.4 5.6 5.5 4.9 ) 7 9,1 9.1 % 
Union of South Africa 4__ 382. 4 30.6 26.7 


See footnotes at end of table 
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WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1946 1947 
Country | | 
Total = Mg January — March April May June | July August | — October — 
IMPORTS 
; America 
North as - 1, 832. 1 181.0 | 172.9] *176.2| 207. 224. 5 239. 1 229.9] 225.7 203. 5 207.1 253. 2 | 228. 0 
Costa Rica. * 29.9 23.2 23.2 33.9 | 34.0 23.7 4.3 | 4.2 erating putts 
Cuba! -- 307.2 28.7 35.3 33. 2 40.1 | 40. 6 43.9 40.3 = 
Dominican Republic j 22.6 2.9 | 2.9 3.9 RE Wee 
Guatemala 36, 2 6.9 | 3.3 5.1 4.8 4.2 i | | 7 andi ‘a a 
Haiti. . : 715.9 1.9 | 2.5 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.4 2.8 2.3 | 1.7 | 3.0 | 2.7 
Honduras *19.6 | 2.0 | 2.5 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 | aintid 
Mexico *.. 543. 2 58. 7 59, 6 53.1 61.4 62. 1 64.9 457.9 4 52.5 448.4 | 444.3 | 4 56.2 * 
Nicaragua. 14.8 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.5 2.0 Be ‘7 2.3 | 1.6 | - 
Panama, Republic of 6. 1 6.5 6.9 5.6 5.1 26.4 24.7 27.2 37.1 25.5 25.5 | 
El Salvador 21.1 ) He 2.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 33.3 22.5 23.0 22.7 
United States 74, 792.2 491.0 535. 6 r 425, 2 434.7 484.0 r 455.8 r 469.6 444.6 r 404.6 r 480.5 * 504.9 449.0 
South America 
Argentina 70.1 63.5 70.0 62.4 $4.6 85. 2 101.2 | 99.0 121.2 108. 0 139. 5 
Bolivia 52. 2 f ates saad ~— 
| Ma- Brazil *. 671.0 90. 3 86. 3 87.7 86. 5 120. 5 | 126.4 110.8 | 114.9 84.9 88.4 
Chile 6 196. 5 20.9 18.8 20. 5 19.4 16.3 22. 1 21.3 | 23. 5 23. 1 24.7 | 28.9 
' Zea- Colombia 230.0 22.9 324.2 33.0 t 36.7 231.2 233.5 230.9 2 28.4 225.5 | 222.3 | 
‘epre- Ecuador. 30.7 $2.5 3.2 2.7 3.0 4.4 3.8 3.9 : as a 
Zaria Peru. -- 123.3 15.6 13.6 12.1 14.1 12.4 14.3 12.3 | 13.7 | 8.6 | 14.1 | 
t the Uruguay 147.4 14.4 14.0 10.3 17.2 17.8 20.6 17.9 17.1 17.7 | 19.2 ‘ 
hens Europe: 4 ‘ | 
itzer. Austria + 38.0 3.6 4.0 4.3 7.3 8.8 9.4 9.8 11.2 11,2 12.4 13.6 | és 
Con. Belgium-Luxembourg *. ... 1,199, 2 2 137.1 137.8 2119.9 137.8 148.7 141.4 144.6 138.8 163.1 | 156.2 | 197.9 | 202.8 
ic of Bulgaria F615 11.4 3.8 4.2 4.0 7.2 3.8 | 3.6 7.9 6.1 10.3 6.6 |... 
Crechoslovakia 4 * 204.7 35.8 3.6 30, 2 39.3 45.2 57.1 | 53.9 51.3 50.7 | 49.3 | 50.5 49.0 
Denmark *.. 590.9 65.7 42.0) 35. 1 32.9 45.6 60. 5 | 76. 6 61.6 | 54.1 | 60.7 63.1 50.3 
S of Eire ’ 289. 5 30.0 31.5 26.9 31.2 34.7 10. 2 48.1 51.6 51.5 49.9 58. 5 
(RRA Finland * 178 18.7 20.8 16.9 8.4 10.8 28.5 29, 2 36.3 29.7 38.5 | 38.6 
France ® 2,565.6 193.0 190. 4 216.4 230. 6 231.4 272.4 251.1 245.8 223. 2 247.0 | 255.2 246. 2 
Iceland 68.3 9.1 6.3 1.1 7.6 6.4 . 2 6.0 7.1 4.0 8.3 | 6.4 |-- 
Netherlands * 817.4 84.7 75.8 117.9 06. 5 127.8 134.3 177.2 160.1 151.2 126.3 143. 4 154. 2 
Norway $42.2 72.1 55.4 5.0 62.0 69.7 63. 5 77.5 59. 4 55.4 84.6 | 71.2 71.2 
Portugal 265.0 49.4 12.0 15.6 28.4 22.7 23.3 21.4 35.7 21.9 25.3 
Sweden r 858.0 78.8 102.9 92.9 77.3 9S. 7 27.8 * 129.7 144.5 * 137.8 * 152.4 r 144.8 95.9 
Switzerland 799. 5 R5. 5 77.2 72.8 91.2 94. ¢ 95. 5 RR. 5 96. 4 84.3 90.1 103.0 ‘ 
rurkey ° 121.4 25.2 ) 14.4 15.8 15.8 21.4 20.3 24.8 21.6 28. 5 20.7 
United Kingdom 5, 229. 7 471.6 48Y. 3 453 524.1 92. 7 617.5 620.0 722.4 701.4 647.7 650.6 556. 8 
ASIA 
vem- British Malaya * * 293.3 51.6 45.4 54.4 58. 2 54.3 61.6 0.8 54.3 49.9 
Ceylon’ ISL. 6 16.8 18. 3 23. 1 20.9 19.4 23.4 14.5 23.6 1.4 r - 
China '* * 745.9 43.7 49.7 52.3 51.1 7.4 60.8 63.8 81.8 74.3 60.7 39.6 
Hong Kor # 235. 1 28. 6 26.5 20.8 28. 5 6.1 31.2 17 32.9 17 35.9 17 30.2 17 33.5 17 38.0 ‘ 
India = 866.8 115 4 ‘ 
137.4 14 9.5 . 
113.0 14.7 ‘ 
2 83.8 227.4 29.0 229.0 28. 6 220.4 234.3 227.8 230.6 226.2 234.6 
| it 05.9 RR 0.7 31.2 56.1 7.7 45,2 39.1 35.0 31.6 a 
2.2 ) 7.2 ’ 10.0 7.2 11.4 5.8 9.1 7 8.9 12.8 = 
‘3 
i 0) f2 73.1 l 3 79.6 82.1 69. 6 102. 1 77.0 101.4 116.3 ‘ 
a 1v 26.9 22 2.7 25.4 32.6 30.7 ‘ 
44.3 37.9 39.1 51.4 82.0 
W 4 Q5 7 Q 8 a6 RO 9.7 9.7 16.5 18. 7 
t 10.8 4.9 18 6.0 5.2 6.7 6.6 a - 
Southern Rhod i 2.0) 8.7 7.4 8.4 9.0 8.1 12.2 10.4 11.8 13.1 ~ 
126, 7 I n iT is itt Afric i aS 8 &u A 4 2 
| 
: For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject US30.251875, the par value announced by the International Monetary Fund on Dec. 18, 
i to revision. Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar year; however, 1946. Import figures beginning with June 1947 include Government-sponsored cargoes. 
because of later corrections and other adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the India—fiscal year ended Mar. 31, i946. OCEANIA: Australia—fiscal yoar ended June 30, 
i sum of the monthly figures published from time to time in this section. Also noted below 1946 
' are significant peculiarities conditioning the interpretation and use of the values for certain ! Excluding gold 
countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of warning expressed in the 2 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, December 1947. 
introduction and in the other footnotes. NORTH AMERICA: Costa Rica—import * Excluding monetary gold and silver. 
i figures are for January through November only. /Haiti—fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1946. 4 Official estimate. 
| Honduras—fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. EUROPE: Par value exchange rates estab- ’ Monthly average of 2 months’ data 
22. 1 | lished by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars fer the 6 Including monetary gold and silver 
{ countries which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best conversion 7 Excluding bullion and specie. 
4.0 i factors available were used. Austria—includes trade with Germany; imports of coal and * Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 
53.2 | coke are adjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; UNRRA shipments Military * Excluding gold and silver. 
| Government expenditures, and gifts are excluded. Bulgaria—import figures exclude Data for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into ware- 
imports not regulated by the customs. Cvechoslovakia—figures exclude UNRRA and houses; exports, domestic merchandise only. 
2. 2 similar shipments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and restitution. France Excluding crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
includes $600 million adjustment to take care of undervaluations in French official im- ? Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 
16.1 port figures. Netherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales but exclude parcel 8 Incl uding bullion; excluding specie. 
1.6 post, and gold and silver bullion. ASIA. British Malaya—figures shown are for five ‘ Including bullion and specie. 
months only, August through December; parcel post shipments are excluded. China— 18 Excluding gold bullion. 
1.2 in view of the precipitous decline in the foreign exchange value of the Chinese dollar, 6 Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA. 
conversion of the Chinese trade returns has been made to rates which possibly do not ? Including Government-sponsored cargoes. 
' reflect the actual rates at which business was done. Hong Kong—converted at HK$l= r Revised 








Swedish Firms Contribute to Development of Egypt 


The Egyptian Government, according Electric Co.) will deliver two generators a value of about 20,000,000 crowns ($5,- 














to reports in Stockholm papers, recently and a number of transformers, valued 560,000). Orders placed in Sweden cover 

signed contracts with two Swedish firms at about 12,000,000 crowns (US$3,600,- only part of the Egyptian requirements, 

for equipment intended for the big power 000), while the Karlstad Mekaniska and similar contracts are reported to 

' plant at the Assuan Dam on the Nile, Werkstad received orders for water tur- have been signed with other countries, 

The ASEA Company (Swedish General bines and other equipment, representing says American-Swedish News Exchange. 

y February 28, 1948 : 
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Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 

The statistical data on United State trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade 
in leading commodities. Three types of ex- 


ports — cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with individual countries and areas in 1947; 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 
Cash-purchase exports include private com- 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped 
by foreign government missions — ship- 
ments to United States Government agen- 
cies abroad, including certain raw materia!s 














194 
Iten 
Decem- 
ber 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
hous 1, 130, 694 HL. oe 
Cash-purchase Ti 1, 128, 695 fl, ( 
Lend-lease do 925 
UNRRA dk 1, 074 
Exports, United States merchandiss 
thous. of d« ] 1. 914 TL. O83 
Cash-purchase do 1,119, 91 1, 021 
Lend-lease d 925 
UNRRA do 1,074 
General imports do 600, 547 
Imports for consumption do 560, 672 491 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchand 
Value 1936-3 i) 
Quantity 22 
Unit value 203 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 273 
Quantity do 124 
Unit value d 4 | 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORT 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 146, 008 l 
American Republics, total do 345, 
fexico do 60, 267 
Central American Republics..do 30, 665 
Cuba do 45, 933 
Argentina do 59, 433 
Bolivia do 1, 675 
Brazil do 46, 221 
Chik ac 9, 873 
Colombia do 20), 579 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela do 
Curacao do 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. of dol 58, 373 74 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S.R 
thous. of do] 308, 923 284. Fi 
Cash-purchase do 308,130 | 237 
Lend-lease do 617 
UNRRA do 176 
Belgium 2 do 46, 176 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 594 
UNRRA do 7 
Denmark do 4, 793 
Finland 2 do 4, 288 
France do 39, 556 
Germany * do 15, 297 10, 
Greece do 14,814 1], 
UNRRA do | 
Italy do 32, 154 31, 
UNRRA do x 13, 
Netherlands 2 do 39, 140 34, 
Norway do a, 760 10, 
Poland and Danzig do 10, 317 
UNRRA do 32 
Portugal do__. 9, 614 
Spain do 2, 699 
Sweden do 18, 948 
U.8.8.R do 15, 423 14, 
Lend-lease do 37 
UNRRA do 19 


See footnotes at end of table. 











transferred to Japan and Germany for lccal 
processing; and relief or charitable supplies 
shipped by the Red Cross and other private 
agencies, referred to as “private relief ship- 
ments.” Lend-lease figures represent largely 
merchandise on order as of VJ-day, which 
recipient nations arranged to finance 

The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
With the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 
statistics 

Exports generally show country of ulti- 
mate destination; if this was not known 
country of consignment. Prewar boundaries 
of the liberated countries serve for statistical 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
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purposes. 


Goods consigned to the Armeq 


Forces or other representatives of the Allies 
stationed in a foreign country are includeg as 
a part of exports to that country 

Import figures cover foreign Merchandise 
received in the United States customs area 
General imports represent merchandise en- 


tered immediately 
chandising or 


commodities 


warehouse for 


storage 


upon arrival into mer. 
consumption channels plys 


into bonded Customs 
Imports for cop. 


sumption are merchandise entered immed. 


ately upon arrival 


into merchandising or 


consumption channels plus withdrawals from 
bonded customs warehouse for consumption 
Imported goods are credited to the country 


in which the products were mined, grown 


manufactured 
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Iten 


Continental Europe, incl 
Continued 
Yugoslavia 
UNRKA 


Other Central and 
Europ 
UNRRA 


ASIA 


Western Asia 
‘ar East 
sas , Cash purchase 
Lend-least 
UNRRA 
China 
Cash purchase 
Lend lease 
UNRKRA 
India and Ly pendencie 
Japan 
Netherlands Indies 
Republic of Philippines 
Australia 
New Zealand 
AFRICA 
Algeria 
Egypt 
French Morocco 
Union of South Africa 


| 5. &. 2 


thous. of dol 
do 

Southeastern 

thous. of dol 


do 


AND OCEANIA 


thous. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 


thou 


British Commonwealth and Egypt 
theus. of dol 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 


{merican Republics, total 


Me yico 
Central 


American Rey 


do 
do 


vublics, total 


thous. of dol 


Cuba do 
Argentina do 
Brazil do 
Chik do 
Colombia ao 
Peru 1o 
Urugusa do 
Venezuela do 
Curacao do 
I ROPE 
United Kingdon thous. of do 
Continental Europe, incl, U. 8.38. R 
thous. of dol 
Belgiun do 
C zechosk ikia do 
France do 
Italy do 
Netherland do 


Norway 
Portugal 


Spain 
Sweder 
Switzeriat 
U.8.8.R 
Other Central and 
Eur py 
ASIA AND OCEA* 
Western Asia, total 
Turkey 
Far East, total 
British Malava 
Ceylon 
China 
India and Dependenci 
Japan 
Netherlands Indies 


Philippine Republic 
Australia 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo 
British West Africa 


Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
British Comme 


Potal, all countries 
Continental Europe 


C20 hosloy iki i 
France 
Germany 
Greece 


Italy 
Poland and Danzig 


S.8.R 
Yugoslavia 
Other Central and 
Europ 
China. 
India 


See footnotes 


it end of 
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do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Southeastert 
thous, of dol 


1A 
thous 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of do 


do 


thous 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 


mwealth and Egypt 


thous. of dol 


thous. of dol 


including U.S.8.R 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Southeastern 
thous. of dol 
do 


do 
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1947 1946 1947 seo January December 
ES 1936-38 
Item annual 
— — January February Jun July August e 7B October om average 1946 1947 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 125, 948 133, 710 139, 479 152, 767 101, 323 115, 624 127, 621 139, 204 122, 5st 669, 276 (1, 416, 105 1, 581, 174 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 226 240 250 274 182 207 229 250 220 100) 212 " 
Quantity __do 105 121 128 135 91 95 111 118 108 100 127 116 
Crude foodstuffs_- thous. of dol 85, G82 62, 515 65, 792 56, 812 65, 015 73, 063 74, 642 68, 662 81, 223 137, 208 648, 216 876, O15 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 752 547 576 497 569 639 653 601 710 100 72 "638 
Quantity. ..do 259 247 267 207 23 25 253 217 250 100 2) ory 
Manufactur ed foodstuffs__thous. of dol 91, 161 132, 437 136, 638 136, 884 125, 147 110, 447 111, 528 131, 655 111, 821 168, 552 (1, 523,483 | 1, 497 644 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 649 973 975 gy! 786 704 937 7% 100 O04 ” a0 
Quantity ..do 268 ‘ 450) 446 406 369 372 432 348 100 512 “ 
Semimanufactures_. thous. of dol 135, 948 105, 691 114, 104 158, 153 151, 736 163, 826 143, 744 150, 372 140, 399 J 518, 760 895, 822 | 1, 735, m9 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100_ 314 244 265 264 366 351 379 332 348 325 100 73 334 
Quantity ..do 176 169 175 168 214 0) 218 190 190 183 100 132 198 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 682,874 | 624,006 650,515 | 671,151 723,652, 707,244 | 678,005 | 640,596 | 727,530 | 670, 664 1, 431, 216 5,018, 886 | 8 606, 795 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100_- 573 523 546 563 607 593 568 537 610 52 100 45 | "601 
Quantity _-- ‘ ..do 295 312 317 322 329 31s 206 285 $25 208 1M) 225 397 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total_thous. of dol 247,949 | 321,653 | 290,351 301, 046 273,589 | 227,200 210,517 | 232.444 257, 022 47,910 | 778, 168 (3, 140, 706 | 3.172 497 
Meat products — of Ib 39, 371 62, 668 62, 150 62, 362 61,614 44, 663 62, 397 80), 149 } 57, 749 301, 308 (1, 795, 687 755 617 
edible fats thous. of dol 12, 419 18, 998 18, 166 17, 637 19, 932 13, 724 17, 555 21, 963 17, 448 43, 320 434, 060 226, OR 
Dairy products and eggs 
thous. of dol... 15, 194 33, 642 21, 297 40, 025 39, 209 28, 451 34, 973 24. 005 5, 748 149. 320 337, R81 
Wheat, a of bu. 29, 570 30, 934 32, 326 23, 825 31, 578 31, 143 26, G52 28 791 62,088 | 306, 342 352. 646 
wheat flour ..\thous. of dol 85, 687 70, 032 74, 459 60, 514 78, 185 79, 929 72, 072 80.112 61, 524 609, 749 ROR 543 
Fruits and vegetables_thous. of dol 16, 034 44, 184 32, 658 21, 576 16, 312 22, 38Y 27, 391 21, 794 98,052 | 296, 377 279, 148 
Tobacco, meme of Ib- 45, 547 60, 861 55, 552 30, 396 28, 707 47, 396 58, 728 40,646 | 449,724 663, 162 507.176 
tured__....___.____ _.|thous. of dol 32, 970 29, 663 13, 561 15, 752 i 18, 8&8 142, 512 351, 831 270, 687 
Cotton, raw, exclud-fbales 361, 370 385, 050 83, 918 6, 671 164, 565 95, 151,000 13, 989, 401 | 2. 624) g09 
ing linters_..-..-. (thous. of dol 56, 949 60, 188 12, 873 1, 167 23,274 | 312,708 | ‘536,797 |’ 416 147 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol_.| 873, 965 761, 965 803, 348 826, 117 954, 679 923, 265 930, 448 865, O87 960, 491 R78, 783 f2, 146,852 6,361, 808 (11, 124 204 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic. __ thous. of dol 13, 151 20, 468 20, 334 19, 133 18, 655 16, 275 15, 460 13, 990 16, 142 13. 33¢ 25, 464 176. 521 212 350 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 84, 268 f 103, 942 107, 968 124, 584 111,074 = 113, 559 98,122 | 110, 669 QR. 223 87,156 | 731,360 | 1,374,935 
Coal sthous. of short tons 5, 021 2, 669 3, 579 8, 274 6, 570 9.175 8, OO: 7. 790 6.779 11,844 47. 706 77.471 
. - ithous. of dol_..__- 45, 459 19, 446 27. le 61, 586 0,316 75, 914 68, 192 65, 847 56. GO2 MH, 244 101. G31 621, 450 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 41, 409 37, 218 47, 898 59, 234 63, 902 7, 257 53, 418 55, 569 1,318 44, 292 135, 794 642, 21 
Iron and steel- {thous. of long tons 453 482 23 ; 491 44; A)3 i 33 », Sle 1, 581 6, 245 
mill products (thous. of dol. 51, 236 57, 167 52, 127 70, 680 66, 893 5G, O59 66, 861 75. 650 72.130 198, 732 447.158 825, 28] 
Machinery, total thous. of dol. 154, 549 166, 325 162, 909 194, 465 201, 200 182, 741 175, 767 209, 611 24. R28 433, 584 |1 367,840 | 2,352 807 
Electrical __ 4 : do & 40,717 38, 120 40, 979 48, 184 49, 458 43,421 2, 784 51, 624 49. 005 102, 024 204, 420 563, 274 
Metalworking. -- do 16, 615 14, 542 19, 859 14,031 15, 201 17, 495 13, 769 13, 219 15, 760 15. 678 70, 692 165, 69 198. 79 
Other industrial ae 109, 028 71, 204 79, 155 SO, 153 04, 281 OS, 470 86H, 405 &2, 441 100.014 0G 530 152, 25 676, 288 | 1,138. 104 
Agricultural... do. 29, 373 18, 600 19, 344 19, 148 27, 615 26, 163 28 474 26, 234 29, 358 97" BAG; 64,920 | 158 367 17 74 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of dol 88, 292 70, 816 72, 359 74, 725 10,132 89, 287 100, 475 GO, OSE OS, 424 81,374 285, 84 7g 1, 101, 102 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 67, 193 57,111 52, 412 52, 176 67, 640 69, 776 6S, S64 60, 522 67.675 63.679 1°, O60 “Mw. 112 7R3. 216 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 155, 732 162, 415 207, 959 128, 159, 41 133, 1 112, S68 150, 382 149, 378 134, 102 60, 164 00, 234 749, 014 
Indexes: Value __ 1936-38 = 100 246 256 328 252 210 178 23 236 212 100 224 230 
Quantity____- — 141 153 95 144 122 104 139 141 122 10K 141 32 
Crude foodstuffs. ...-thous. of dol 124, 765 91, 259 112, 207 86, , 1 211 60, 5st R5, 4s 1, 571 83, 337 10, 704 814,311 1, O15, O87 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 439 321 395 1% 194 21 01 2 204 100 239 08 
Quantity____. do 123 121 140 64 67 | 7 \ 10 2} 100 108 9F 
Manufactured foodstuffs__thous. of dol 60, 865 48, 078 38, 052 44, 60, 257 62, 883 55, 678 19, 995 58, 237 1, 820 78, O48 2, 6Y 655, 697 
Indexes: Value _- 1936-38 = 100 193 52 120 191 199 17¢ 158 Is4 164 100) 13 17 
Quantity ___ do 92 85 66 SY 4 8 77 w) sO) OO) 79 83 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 131, 576 101, 332 96, 037 112, 438 103, 602 102, 662 103, 77 110, 454 00, 502 43, 124 130,012 1, 245, 712 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 314 242 229 217 268 247 245 248 2f3 240 100 ISS 24s 
Quantity do 161 145 34 122 134 124 124 129 137 123 100 123 130 
Finished manufactures ____thous. of dol 87, 735 87, 946 81, 303 74, 316 81, 859 89, 767 72, 836 Ww, 914 95, 212 79, 271 478, 224 S44, 911 982, 709 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 220 221 204 186 205 225 183 228 239 199 Hw) 177 2 
Quantity. . do 86 101 92 x s RY 72 ST “4 Ts 1x ”) &4 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total thous. of do] 270, 916 245, 675 306, 385 227, 760 222, Ht 192, 100 168, 499 208, 518 227, 057 205,150 71, 259, 484 2,201,950 2,761,004 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 18, 337 18, 537 21, 278 15, 892 12, 835 11, 904 13, S84 16, 590 16, 275 SU, 604 195, 155 188, 975 
Coffee sthous. of Ib 284,697 | 226,477 277,548 238,114 102, 408 152,222 | 239,919 246,798 | 199, 999 1, 807,812 2,738,312 2, 500, 52 
ithous. of dol 69, 729 50, 433 62, 896 6, 849 25, 064 34, Be 57, 172 59, 827 49, 349 140, 784 472, 321 600, 204 
Cane sugar thous. of Ib 784, 912 453, SSS 471, 169 5&9, S07 843, 139 760, 746 553, O11 598, 042 582 O86 16. 091. 800 252,316 8 330, O48 
. ai \thous. of dol 38, 368 17, 035 18, 122 26, 912 42, 895 57, 386 26, 632 29, 559 28, 178 151, 524 195, 845 410, 516 
. thous. of Ib 160, 376 103, 407 198, 583 134, (62 145, 980 101, 924 103, 488 111, 697 114, 118 91, 115, 72 839,633 1, 587, 436 
Crude rubber Gio of dol 25,739 | 25,312) 48,421 | 32,069 29, 982 7,149) 14,897 | 16,190 18,006 J 178,596 | 228,396 316, 740 
\ghenn anufac.d thous. of Ib 4, 007 4,817 | 30, 930 4,912 5, 624 5, 258 5, 864 6, 720 5, 808 70,212 | 82, 061 90, 386 
Tebaees, HNNAREN eas of dol 3, 409 4,863 34, 947 4, 818 5, 329 5, O51 5, 560 fi, 345 5, 154 2, it 85, WH 90, 604 
Wool, unmanufac-{thous. of Ib. 23, 927 35, 690 44, 741 85, 742 35, 947 22, O82 26, 160 32, 420) 0, 925 F155, 196 | 650, 062 oO, oS 
tured . “~ (thous. of dol 11, 107 17,111 22, 665 17, 697 17, 762 12,317 15, 024 16, 323 15, 702 57, 408 289, 726 208, 943 
Raw silk fthous. of Jb 301 2, 422 715 411 2 111 55 156 s4 57, 792 13, 361 2, 401 
eae \thous. of dol 1, 053 17, 37 5, 865 2, 875 f 662 104 472 256 99, 252 101, 24¢ 15, 708 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 289, 756 229, 173 197, 432 246, 917 252, 496 236,130 | 272,029 277, 795 243, 881 91, 201, 668 2,500,217 | 2, 888, 052 
Fish, including shellfish do 9, 357 7, 005 5, 176 6, 6388 6, 304 6, 163 6, R4t 10, 464 8, 704 10, 8A4 89, 702 82, 978 
Undressed furs do 11, 882 14, 519 4, 074 14, 111 11, 546 5, 336 18, 410 11, 06 9, 189 65,100 | 231, 880 121, 586 
Paper and paper materials do 63, 725 43, 607 40, 738 62, 432 63, 908 65, BBS 59, 149 60, 698 55, 226 221, 10 419, 158 656, 617 
Petroleum and products do 28, 743 19, 379 18, 429 18, 543 20, 475 19, 284 19, 708 0, 191 21, 809 41, 544 159, 439 250, 460 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 5, 279 3, 004 2, 940 2, 927 3, 006 3, 597 7, 513 8, 820 6, 531 23, 196 117, 968 53, 472 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 51, 618 29, 742 27, 568 44, 199 40, 846 45, 017 45,121 40, 890 35, 753 156, 060 261, 74¢ 452, 129 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 11, 599 6, 557 9, 473 6, 822 8, 16 8, 147 7, 498 6, 781 Q, 847 6,915 86, 85 99, 34 105, 149 
1 Includes private relief shipments as indicated in bottom section of table on p. 9 7 British Commonwealth includes Eire; excludes State of Bahreir 
2 Includes private relief shipments * Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
* Includes relatively smal] lend-lease shipments in 1947; the larger amounts of suct Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan. 25 and Mar. 22, 1947, issues of this review * Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandise 
‘ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities Imports for consumption 
§ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria "Clean content pounds, 
* Includes private relief shipments, mainty those for China and India; as shown ir = Less than $500 


bottom section of table on p. 9. 
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Additional Needs for New 


Zealand’s Substations 


Invitations to bid on additional equip- 
ment needed for the New Zealand State 
Hydroelectric Department’s substation 
project have been extended, according to 
the American Legation in Wellington. 
(Earlier announcements concerning this 
project appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 26, August 16, September 
13, October 11, November 8 and 15, De- 
cember 6 and 27, 1947, and January 31 
and February 21, 1948.) 

Present requirements involve the fol- 
lowing: 

1. 11 kv 
Contract No. 73, Section 98 Nelson. 
at 4 p. m., March 30, 1948 

2. Galvanized steel transmission towers for 
Bunnythorpe-Haywards 220 kv. line. Con- 
tract No. 75, Section 294 Palmerston North. 
Bids close at 4 p. m., March 23, 1948. 

3. 11 Kv. control and relay boards for Stoke 
Substation. Contract No. 76, Section 99 Nel- 
son. Bids close at 4 p. m., March 30, 1948. 

4. 11 kv. control and relay board for On- 
garue Substation. Contract No. 77, Section 
361 Hamilton. Bids close at 4 p. m., March 
23, 1948. 


One copy of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of specifi- 
cations also may be obtained from the 
office of the New Zealand Trade Com- 
missioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
on, dD. C. 


switchgear for Stoke Substation. 
Bids close 


Australian Trade-Group 
Official To Visit U.S. 

A. N. Curphey, Secretary of the Victorian 
Chamber of Manufactures, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, is expected to arrive in the United 
States early in March to study industrial con- 
ditions and industry in general. 

According to the American Consulate in 
Melbourne, Mr. Curphey, while not traveling 
as a Government official, has the sponsorship 
of the Division of Industrial Development 
of Australia’s Department of Post-War Re- 
construction 

Cities included on Mr. Curphey’s schedule 
are San Francisco, New York, and Washing- 
ton, and he may be reached through the 
Australian Embassy, 1700 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW.. Washington, D. C 


1948 


February 28. 






Indian Railway Official 
Expected in March 


An official of the Government of India 
Railway Board—(Khan Bahadur) G. 
Faruque—will visit the United States, 
arriving sometime during March, to study 
American railroad practices and proce- 
dures, in connection with the planned re- 
organization of India’s railway systems. 

Since Mr. Faruque reportedly believes 
Indian and United States railway prob- 
lems to be similar in many ways, he par- 
ticularly wishes to study specialized pro- 


—_—_ 


woman. 


; WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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| Branch, 
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cedures and methods relating to hauling 
of coal and iron ore, long-range move- 
ments of grain, and other carrier prob- 
lems common to both countries. He has 
also indicated considerable interest in 
TVA. 

It is understood that Mr. Faruque will 
remain in the United States for several 
months, during which time he wishes to 
contact Government and railway officials, 
and equipment and supply firms. Com- 
munications may be addressed to him c/o 
the Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in the Following Sections} 


Alcoholic Beverages: 22. 

Automotive Equipment and Parts: 28, 48. 

Cables and Ropes: 20. 

Chemicals, Drugs, and 
25, 32, 41, 42, 51. 

Chinaware: 14. 

Clothing and Accessories: 9, 26, 35, 39, 43. 

Construction Materials: 11. 

Cork Products: 24. 

Electrical Appliances: 11. 

Floor Coverings: 8, 29. 

Foodstuffs: 1, 10, 12, 14, 40, 45, 52. 

Furniture: 18. 

Garden Equipment: 16. 

General Merchandise: 13 

Glassware: 14. 

House Furnishings: 26. 

Inner-sole Pads: 34. 

Linoleum and Oilcloth: 50. 

Lumber: 15. 

Machine Tools: 19 


Pharmaceuticals: 1, 


Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural: 11, 13. 
Industrial: 2, 4, 11, 13, 19, 49. 
Minerals: 17, 22, 42. 
Musical Instruments: 46. 
Novelties: 14. 
Office Equipment: 11. 
Paper Products: 30. 
Pipe (galvanized) and Fittings: 16. 
Printing Supplies: 38. 
Radios: 1. 
Railroad Equipment: 5. 
Refrigeration: 2. 
Seeds (flower): 37. 
Skins: 21. 
Soldering Lamps (gasoline) : 27. 
Storage Tanks (gas): 44. 
Textiles: 3, 6, 12, 15, 26, 31, 36, 43, 47, 51. 
Toiletries and Cosmetics: 1, 23, 33. 
Tools: 16. 
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Four New Trade 
Inquiries from Germany 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany the Department 
of Commerce reminds readers that fur- 
ther information concerning them can- 
not be provided, and that current World 
Trade Directory Reports are not avail- 
able nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in Germany, 
interested United States firms should by 
all means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into cor- 
respondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 


Germany—Wilh. Dillmann, Hohenzollern- 
str. 1, Koblenz, wishes to contact American 
exporters of fats and oils, meat, flour, rice, 
corn, leguminous plants, sugar, dried milk, 
dried eggs, dried fruits, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
conserves, marmalade, honey, paper prod- 
ucts, and soap. 

Germany—Friedrich Eddelbuttel, Burch- 
ardstrasse 22, Hamburg 1, desires to obtain 
orders for wood carvings, hand-made by 
a group of German artists. 

Germany—Walter Hentschel, Waldtor- 
strasse 5, (14b) Rottweil a. N., seeks agencies 
for foodstuffs, such as dried fruits, rice, lard, 
and canned fish. 

Germany—F.C. Zupke,G. m. b. H.,13 Herd- 
er Strasse, Berlin-Charlottenburg, wishes to 
represent American firms desiring to trade 
with Germany. 


South African Turf Club 
Needs Starting Gates 


The South African Turf Club seeks a 
supplier of race-course starting gates, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Capetown. The equipment re- 
quired is for use on grass tracks on which 
the horse races are run clockwise. 

American firms in a position to furnish 
these gates are asked to send quotations 
to H. R. H. Ward, Secretary, South Af- 
rican Turf Club, P. O. Box 900, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. 


Foreign Visitors 

1. Brazil — Eugenio Goulart Machado, 
Avenida Venezuela 27, Sala 411 A, represent- 
ing J. Goulart Machado & Cia, Ltda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Rua Had- 
dock Lobo 145, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in obtaining an agency for patent medicines, 
cosmetics, and foodstuffs. He is now in the 
United States until May 31. U.S. address: 
c/o Sisa, Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Bz. 

2. Colombia—Jose Kisner, representing Re- 
frigeraci6n Praco—Tecnica y Servicic—Divi- 
sion of G. Pradilla & Cia. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, sales-indent agent), Calle 13 No. 
30/48, Bogota, is interested in placing orders 
for refrigeration equipment, and in obtain- 
ing agency and distributorship for refrigera- 
tion, air-conditioning, and milk-pasteurizing 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive February 
10, via Miami, for a visit of about 60 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Colombian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Miami, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Chicago. 
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3. Colombia—I. R. Picciotto, representing 
I. R. Piciotto y Hijos (importer, wholesaler, 
sales-indent agent), Pasaje Mercedes, Office 
202, Bogota, is interested in purchasing tez- 
tiles, especially sheetings, shirtings, men's 
suitings, and printed French crepe. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 12, via Miami, for a 
month's visit. U. S. address: Park Central 
Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

4. Finland—Vilho Erik Kolehmainen and 
Pentti M. O. Kolehmainen, representing 
Riihimaki Glass Works, Riihimaki, are in- 
terested in glass-making and finishing ma- 
chinery, and seek technical information on 
the glass industry. Scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 22, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Finnish Trading 
Corp., 39-41 Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. France—Claude Barathon, representing 
S. A. des Etablissement Billard & Cie, 2 rue 
du Rempart, Tours (I. & L.), is interested 
in rolling stock. Scheduled to arrive Febru- 
ary 21, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o P. Siraud, 18 
Grafton Street, Chevy Chase, Md. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Netherlands—Hans de Jong, represent- 
ing De Jong & Van Dam Kant- en Kousen- 
fabrieken, Enschedesestraat 133, Hengelo, is 
interested in exporting lace to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive February 20, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S 
address: c/o Gotham Hotel, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Netherlands—Ferdinand lL. Driessen, 
Komlaan 15, Bergen, representing Neder, 
Fabriek van Verduurzaamde Levensmiddelen 
v/h W. Hoogenstraaten & Co. (importer, job- 
ber-factor, manufacturer), Fabrieksweg 16, 
Alkmaar, is interested in visiting canning 
plants, and in attending the Canners’ Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 6, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 28 days. U.S. address: c/o Conti- 
nental Can Co., 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

8. Netherlands—Johannes A. L. Fens, rep- 
resenting Vetag (importer, exporter), 186 
Singel, Amsterdam, is interested in exporting 
rugs and carpets to the United States 
Scheduled to arrive February 22, via New 
York City, for a visit of 17 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Overseas Buying Agency, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

9. Netherlands—-E. A. van Hasselt, Ver- 
benalaan 8, Aerdenhout, representing B. W 
Reinders Dassenfabriek (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant, sales-indent agent) , Keizersgracht 306, 
Amsterdam, is interested in buying men’s 
wear. Scheduled to arrive March 12, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
c/o I. E. de Kadt, 1185 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

10. Norway—Knut Karlsen, representing 
Nidar Chokoladefabrik A/S (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 15 Ulstadlékveien, 
Trondheim, is interested in promoting ex- 
ports of Norwegian chocolate, and wishes to 
visit factories producing chocolate, cake 
mizes, and pudding and soup powders. 
Scheduled to arrive February 23, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S 
address: c/o Norwegian American Chamber 


of Commerce, Inc., 80 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash. 
ington. 

11. Pakistan—Abdul Kadir, representin 
Abdul Kadir Khan & Co., Kakajamadar Stree 
Peshawar City, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for electric appliances, including 
radios; small machinery; office 
agricultural machinery, and construction 
materials. He is now in the United State 
until March 29. U.S. address: c/o Pakistan 
Consulate, 63 East Fifty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit. 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

12, Syria—Anwar Kassab Bachi (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler), Rue Sanq. 
jakdar, P. O. Box 94, Damascus, is interested 
in textiles, cereals, vegetables, dried fruits, 
and flour. Scheduled to arrive during March. 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Washington 

13. Syria—Rateb Boustani, representing 
Trading Co. (importer, exporter, jobber-fac. 
tor, wholesaler, commission merchant), 37 
Youssef El-Azmeh Square, Damascus, is ip. 
terested in general merchandise and agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery. Sched. 
uled to arrive during March, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Syrian Industrial Trading Co., 2 Broad. 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and Chicago. 

14. Union of South Africa—A Bickel, rep- 
resenting L. Fatti & Co. Ltd. (importer, re. 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Corner Jeppe & Loveday Streets, Johannes. 
burg, is interested in obtaining direct fac- 
tory connections for various lines of food- 
stuffs, including packed meats, mayonnaise, 
biscuits, canned fish, caviar, health foods, 
canned vegetables and fruits and food spe- 
cialties; also, seeks agencies for glassware and 
chinaware and gif* articles Scheduled to 
arrive during March, via New York City 
for a visit of about 3 months. JU. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Antony Gibbs & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco 

15. Union of South Africa—Harry Cohen 
representing H. L. Hompers & Co. (manu- 
facturer, sales-indent agent), Benson House, 
57a Long St., Capetown, is interested in ob- 
taining manufacturers’ agencies for tertiles 
and lumber. Scheduled to arrive during 
March, for a visit of about 3 months. U.8 
address: c/o Polak & Schwarz Inc., 667 Wash- 
ington Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and San Francisco 

16. Union of South Africa—J. C. Gauld, 
representing Youldon & Glencorse (sales- 
indent agent), 52 Clonmel Chambers, Eloff 
St., Johannesburg, is interested in obtaining 
additional exclusive agencies for galvanized 
pipe and fittings, pliers, spanners, and 
wrenches for the motor trade, garden-hose 
fittings, and lawn sprinklers. Scheduled to 
arrive about March 8, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 3 months. U. 8S. ad- 
dress: c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
San Francisco 


machines: 


Import Opportunities 


17. Australia—Pure Kale Products Pty. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), 76 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, offers to export unlimited 
quantities of first-grade kaolin Specifica- 
tions: Deposit yields kaolin with 0.3 percent 
grit content in natural state. 

18. Belgium—De Vadder Fréres (manufac- 
turer), 32 rue Georges Moreau, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
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quality chairs, divans, beds, tables, and 
closets. 

19, Belgium—Ateliers Gelen, S. A. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), rue Montfort, Ans-lez- 
Liege, wishes to export machine tools and 
poring and drilling machines. One illus- 
trated catalog (in French), available on loan 
pasis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


ts Belgium—Laurent Fréres (manufac- 
turer), 50 rue du Moulin, Boussulez-Mons, 
offers to export steel cables, and sisal and 
manila ropes, cables, and strings. One set 
of specifications available on loan basis from 
commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

91. Belgium—Teinturerie & Apprets de 
Peaux de Lapins S. A. Scaldis (fur dressers 
and dyers, exporters), 7 Quai de 1l’Escaut, 
Mont St. Amand near Ghent, has available 
for export 20,000 dozen of second-, third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-quality rabbitskins, dyed 
and dressed to resemble seal and beaver; 
specifications, long black and long brown 
hairs. (Grading is by standards internation- 
ally accepted in trade.) 

22. Denmark—Skanacid A/S (export mer- 
chant), Hellerupvej 19, Copenhagen, wishes 
to export and seeks agents for the following: 
(1) Approximately 30,000 bottles annually of 
first-class Danish cherry brandy, alcohol 25 
percent by volume (2) Any quantity of 
first-class dry, pulverized, precipitated chalk, 
of the following specifications: Calcium car- 
ponate, 97 percent; in acid undissolvable 
matter, 2 percent; moisture, 0.1 percent. 

23. England—-Abietsan Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Concordia Works, 
Carmichael Road, London, 8S. E. 25, desires 
to export and seeks agent for perfumery and 
cosmetics, particularly toilet waters and bath 
salts, in hand-painted containers. Two cop- 
ies of illustrated catalog and price list avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

24. Italy—F. I. M. I. T. (manufacturer), 
42bis Corso Matteotti, Turin, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for 200 square meters 
per month of compressed-cork sheets, 100 
square meters per month of compressed-cork 
shoe insoles, and 3,000,000 units per month 
of bottle corks. Firm has immediately avail- 
able, and in good condition, 100 square me- 
ters of sheets, 50 square meters of shoe in- 
soles, and 40,000,000 corks 

25. Italy—Larderello Societa Anonima 
(wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 2 Piazza Strozzi, Florence, desires to 
export boric acid and derived products, such 
as borate of sodium, carbonate of ammonia, 
sulfate of ammonia 

26. Italy—-Cesare Sestini (buying agent), 
2 Via dei Conti, Florence, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for woolen blankets, travel- 
ing rugs, tapestries, and other Italian textile 
products, hand-embroidered lace, and silk 
and linen lingerie and tableware. 

27. Italy—Strola Tartufari (manufac- 
turer), 2 Via Cesare Battisti, Turin, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for 1,000 per month of 
gasoline soldering lamps, of Swedish or any 
other type required; capacity, from one-third 
of a liter to 15 liters. 

28. Norway—Tonsberg Jernindustri (manu- 
facturer) , 30 Slagenveien, Tonsberg, desires to 
export king bolts for Ford automobiles (Part 
No. BB 3116 and BB 3115), drop forged, and 
made of Norwegian electro iron of S. M. qual- 
ity, 39/42 kilograms/mm 2, tolerance 0.5 
m/m, Firm states after 3 months it can sup- 
ply 7,500 per month, increasing to 14,000 per 
month, 

29. Panama—Camilo B. Porras (jewelry 
dealer, exporter of cattle hides), Box 879. 
Panama, has available for immediate delivery 
88 pure wool, Persian-design, Mystra-quality 
rugs in various colors, made in Greece; sizes 
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range from 3x 4ft.to11x13ft. Firm states 
sample rug may be purchased for inspection. 

30. Switzerland—Manifattura Cartonaggi 
S. A. (manufacturer), Sementina, Canton 
Tessin, offers to export up to 1,000,000 pieces 
monthly of paraffin-coated paper containers 
for packing liquid and solid food products, 
in the following capacities: 200, 250, 300, 400, 
and 500 ccm. One copy of illustrated catalog 
(in French) available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Switzerland—Gattiker & Steinmann 
(exporter), Richterswil, offers to export and 
seeks agents for first-quality woolen, cotton, 
and rayon textile fabrics. Copies of detailed 
list of types of fabrics available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
dD. 6. 

32. Switzerland—Girol AG. (manufac- 
turer), 271 Forchstrasse, Ziirich, wihses to ex- 
port and seeks agent for pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts: pills for hay fever (Pollocur Girol), 
and pills for morning sickness of expectant 
mothers (Effanol Girol). Packed in tin boxes 
of 20 pills, each weighing 1 gram. Firm states 
formula and samples will be submitted upon 
request. 

33. Switzerland—Inter-Hamol AG. (Manu- 
facturer) ,513 Seestrasse, Ziirich, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for cosmetic products. 
One copy of price list (in French) available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

34. Switzerland—Kamelhaarfabrikate AG. 
(manufacturer), Bahnhofstrasse, Uttwil, 
Canton Thurgau, can export 10,000 pairs 
weekly of shoe inner-sole pads, in varied 
grades. Direct sale preferred. Sample pair 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Switzerland—Ernst Oertle, vorm. Walter 
Preisig & Co. (manufacturer), 4 Central- 
strasse, St. Gallen, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for 15,000 women's slips made of heavy- 
quality, lusterless, ladderproof jersey with 
first-class Lorraine embroidery. First states 
samples will be submitted. 

36. Switzerland—Benno E. H. Saladin (im- 
porter, exporter, commission merchant, 
wholesaler), 6 Gartenstrasse, Ziirich, desires 
to export and seeks agent for yarns (cotton, 
woolen, rayon, staple fiber, synthetic textile 
fiber), of varied grades and specifications. 

37. Switzerland—Samen Mauser (exporter. 
wholesaler), Rathausbriicke, Zurich 22, has 
available for immediate export unlimited 
quantities of flower seeds, in varied quan- 
tities. 


Export Opportunities 


38. Belgium—Imprimerie Industrielle et 
Financiére “IMIFI" (printers), 47 rue du 
Houblon, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
on special inks for safety prints on shares, 
securities, checks 

39. Belgium—Firme Max Lampaert (whole- 
saler), 385 Antwerpse Steenweg, St. Amands- 
berg-Ghent, wishes to purchase leather shoes 
and tennis shoes for men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

40. Brazil—Para Comercial Ltda. (sales 
agent), 152 Travessa 7 de Setembro, Belem, 
Para, wishes to purchase and obtain agency 
for first-grade hard wheat flour, 72 percent 
extraction and up. 

41. Burma—Burma Research Laboratories 
Ltd. (chemical analysis laboratory), 178 
Thirty-seventh Street, Rangoon, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on 30 long tons of caustic 
soda (fused), quality 76° Na,O, for use in 
soap manufacture. Firm believes it can ob- 
tain necessary import license. 

42. Italy—Societa Emiliana Carburanti 
(importer, wholesaler), 1 Via della Zecca, 
Bologna, wishes to purchase and seeks agen- 


cies for insecticide with petroleum base, in- 
dustrial resins, and bitumen for road con- 
struction. (The latter is subject to United 
States licensing control after March 1, 1948.) 

43. Italy—Societa Anonima Cesari & Co. 
(wholesaler, import merchant), 7 Via Zam- 
boni, Bologna, desires to purchase and seeks 
agencies for cotton and wool thread and yarn, 
and ready-made outerwear and underwear 
for women and children. 

44. Italy—Anonima Petroli Italiana, Via 
Regina Elena 36, Rome, wishes to obtain ex- 
pansion-type gas storage tanks of 5,000-cubic- 
meter capacity, or technical assistance in de- 
signing such tanks. ‘ Quotations should be 
addressed for attention of Dott. Ing. Luigi 
Praseli. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. Mexico—AAB Centro American Co. 
(import merchant), Balderas 32-616, Mexico, 
D. F., seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for canned foods. 

46. Republic of the Philippines—Jacinto 
Music Store & Piano Supply, Inc. (wholesaler, 
retailer), 342 San Lazaro Street, Manila, 
wishes to purchase unspecified quantities of 
rebuilt pianos and all kinds of musical in- 
struments, of all qualities. Firm prefers 
dealing with west-coast companies. 


Agency Opportunities 


47. Belgium—S. A. Tissage de Mouscron, 
Anc. Etabl. Maurice Roussel & Cie. (manu- 
facturer, weaving and spinning), 5 rue du 
Luxembourg, Mouscron, seeks agencies for 
Belgium and South Africa for raw cotton 
and cotton yarns. 

48. Belgium—Garage Sainte Croix (Mr. 
Maurice De Wilde) (wholesaler, retailer, im- 
port merchant), 73 chaussée de Vleurgat, 
Brussels, wishes to obtain the exclusive sales 
agency for a small automobile of American 
make. 

49. Belgium—Ateliers Gelen, S. A. (manu- 
facturer, importer), rue Montfort, Ans-lez- 
Liege, seeks agency for metalworking ma- 
chinery to complement equipment (drill 
presses and presses) which the firm manu- 
factures. 

50. Belgium—G. O. W. A. (General Outfit 
and Wholesale Agencies) (wholesaler, agent, 
import merchant), 53 rue Gaucet, Liege, 
seeks exclusive sales agency from manufac- 
turers only for linoleum and oilcloth. 

51. Cuba-—Caribbean Agencies, S. A. (com- 
mission merchant), Muralla 419, Habana, 
wishes to obtain agencies for textiles in gen- 
eral, and chemicals for the textile industry. 

52. Switzerland—Zugana AG. (formerly 
Fruechteverwertungs-AG.) (manufacturer, 
exporter, importer), 115 Baarerstrasse, Zug, 
seeks agencies for foodstuffs, especially 
canned fruits and vegetables. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Netherlands. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
India. 

Automotive-Product 
Salvador. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Switzerland. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
United Kingdom. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Calcium Carbide: 1948 Import Quota Es- 
tablished.—According to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Buenos Aires, the 
Argentine Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce announced on January 16, 1948, that 
a quota of 20,250,000 kilograms (approxi- 
mately 44,550,000 pounds) had been estab- 
lished for the importation of calcium carbide 
during 1948. 

The Bureau of Exportation and Importa- 
tion of the Secretariat will authorize im- 
ports under the quota by firms which obtain 
certificates from the Director of the Govern- 
ment Military Factories to the effect that 
they have purchased calcium carbide pro- 
duced in the country in the proportion of 
1 kilogram from domestic production for 
each 5 kilograms to be imported. 

Import permits will be extended against 
presentation of shipping documents and will 
be valid for a period of 90 days 

Importers who have received quotas but 
have not made use of them by June 30, 1948, 
must present documentary evidence to the 
effect that they have made their full pur- 
chases of both domestic and imported cal- 
cium carbide, under penalty of forfeiting the 
quotas. 

Sulfur: 1948 Import Quota Established.— 
The Argentine Secretariat of Industry and 
Commerce announced on January 13, 1948, 
that an import quota for sulfur for the year 
1948 had been fixed at 45,005,600 kilograms 
(approximately 99,012,980 pounds), says a 
report from the U. S. Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. 

The Bureau of Exportation and Importa- 
tion of the Secretariat will grant authoriza- 
tions to import sulfur under the quota 
arrangement to those firms presenting cer- 
tificates showing that they have purchased 
sulfur produced in the country in the pro- 
portion of 1 kilogram from local production 
for every 4 kilograms to be imported. Such 
certificates will be issued to the prospective 
importers by the Director General of the 
Government Military Factories. 

Importers who have obtained quotas and 
have not made use of them by June 30, 1948, 
will be obliged to present documentary proof 
that they have made their full purchases of 
both local anc imported sulfur under penalty 
of forfeiting the quotas. 

Trade anc Financial Agreement with Bo- 
livia Placed in Effect-—-The Argentine-Bo- 
livian Trade and Financial Agreement of 
March 26, 1947, as modified by exchanges of 
notes of April 30 and August 28, 1947, was 
brought into effect by the exchange of ratifi- 
cations on October 23, 1947, at the meeting 
of the Argentine and Bolivian Presidents. 
The agreement will remain in force for 5 
years, after which it may be denounced upon 
6 months’ previous notice; otherwise it will 
be continued in force by annual renewals. 
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The agreement 


provides for 
treatment in the Customs of each country 
for goods of the other except those specifially 


duty-free 


listed as competitive. This list is to be com- 
piled within 180 days after the effective date 
of the treaty. Each country is to accord 
to the other, preference in the matter of 
exportable surpluses on a most-favored- 
nation basis. 

Argentina, through its Trade Promotion 
Institute, is to establish a revolving loan 
fund of 50,000,000 pesos, Argentine national 
currency, for a 5-year period to be used 
exclusively to cover Bolivia's unfavorable 
balance of trade with Argentina. Bolivia is 
to be permitted to draw on this loan up to 
a maximum of 25,000,000 pesos per year 
with interest at 314 percent per annum dur- 
ing the first 3 years, the rate of interest for 
the period beginning with the fourth year 
to be determined by mutual consent 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
will invest in Bolivia 100,000,000 pesos, Ar- 
gentine national currency, to stimulate in- 
dustry and commerce, especially the expor- 
tation to Argentina of tin, antimony, lead 
copper, iron, petroleum, coal, rubber, coca 
leaves, lumber, Brazil nuts, and other natu- 
ral products. The Bolivian Government 
will make an initial investment in these 
undertakings to the extent of 1,000,000 U.S 
dollars or its equivalent in national cur- 
rency at the current exchange rate in Bo- 
livia. A mixed Argentine-Bolivian finance 
corporation of 50 years’ duration will admin- 
ister the expenditures of this joint invest- 
ment. Bolivia guarantees eventual return 
upon the termination of the corporation of 
the capital contributed by the Institute, plus 
4 percent interest. 

The corporation will acquire from the Ar- 
gentine Institute—on the basis of equal 
prices, qualities, and conditions—the ma- 
chinery, materials, or implements necessary 
for the development of its activities, should 
these not be produced in Bolivia. Only in 
the event that the Institute should not be 
able to supply these according to the re- 
quired conditions, or should it ask higher 
prices than those applying in other supply- 
ing markets, will the corporation be able to 
buy machinery, materials, or implements 
from other countries. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
will acquire 334 percent, 25-year obligations 
of the Bolivian Government in the amount 
of 600,000,000 pesos, Argentine national cur- 
rency, issued by the Bolivian Government 
in Buenos Aires. To comply with payment 
of the loan upon maturity of the 25-year 
period, the Bolivian Government will issue a 
new loan to be amortized in another 25 years. 
The proceeds will be utilized in Bolivia for 
public works designed to increase trade and 
improve communications between the two 
countries. As an annex to the agreement, 
it is provided that the funds resulting from 
the public-works loan shall be especially al- 
located to the following Bolivian projects: 
Railroads (Cochabamba-Santa Cruz, Sucre- 
Uncia, La Paz-Beni, and Tarija-Balcarce), 













highways (Oruro-Cochabamba, Potosi-Sucre. 
Cochabamba, and La Paz-Apolo), and irri. 
gation (Rio Pilcomayo, Tacagua, and Tam. 
borada). 

Reciprocal free-transit rights are estab. 
lished. Highway, rail, and aerial communica. 
tions are to be the subjects of separate agree. 
ments, Argentina agrees to supply Bolivia 
with vehicles, railway cars, and engines nec. 
essary to transport all the products and mer. 
chandise that Bolivia may buy in Argentina. 

The necessary authorizations and facilities 
are granted by each country subject to their 
respective legal procedures, for the organiza- 
tion of special zones and free storage facilities 
in river and inland ports. 

The Bolivian Government reserves the right 
to insure with Bolivian companies Bolivian 
merchandise exported to Argentina or Argen- 
tine products imported into Bolivia, which 
are transported for the account of the seller 
or buyer, respectively. 

The Argentine Government, in turn, re- 
serves the right to insure with Argentine 
companies Argentine merchandise exported 
to Bolivia and Bolivian products imported 
into Argentina, which are transported for the 
account of the seller or buyer, respectively, 

Both parties agree to interchange freely 
cultural material of an educational nature 
and to stimulate the travel of professionals 
and technicians to each country, provided 
these contemplate study or the broadening 
of intellectual and cultural objectives. 

Both Governments are to adopt the neces- 
sary measures to assure and expand the inter- 
change of motion pictures and phonograph 
records 

A protocol for the exchange of specific 
products over the next 5 years was drafted 
to establish minimum quantities of food- 
stuffs and other products which Argentina 
will make available to Bolivia, and minimum 
quantities of raw materials which Bolivia will 
provide. 

Argentina agrees to sell and Bolivia to 
buy during the period of 1947-51 inclusive, 
once Argentine domestic needs are satis- 
fied, the following (in quarterly quotas) an- 
nually: 


1947-48 1949-51, 
PRODUCT inclusive 
Tone Tons 

Wheat or its equivalent in 
flour 60, 000 51, 000 

Wheat flour or its equiva 
lent . 15, 000 12, 750 
Pork lard 2, 000 2, 550 
Sugar. 8, 000 2 550 
Oats_. noo 425 
Edible oil noo 875 
Butter noo 500 
Tallow- 2 000 1. 700 
Washed wool 800 640 
Raw cotton 2, 000 1, 700 
Wool yarns 100 100 
Quebracho extract 500 500 
Caustic soda 200 100 
Rice __ 10, 000 7, 000 
Beef noo O00 
Pork and lamb 300 300 
Poultry 200 200 
Head Head 
Cattle 50, 000 37, 000 
Hogs 4, 000 8, 400 
Equines 2, 000 3, 000 
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All purchases by Bolivia of Argentine prod- 
ucts are to be made through or with the 
approval of the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute. 

Bolivia on its part agrees to sell, and Argen- 
tina to buy, during 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 
once Bolivian domestic needs are satisfied, the 
following (in quarterly quotas) annually: 


Quantity 
(in tons) 
. 3, 500 
ie i 
ns Sainal hides and skins 300 
Lumber (quality and price to be ar " 

ranged) 8, 000 
Quinine sulfate 2 

Should Argentina and Bolivia find other 
sources of effective supply of the foregoing 
lists of products, equal in quality to those 
offered by each country, at lower prices 
than those quoted for the respective quarter- 
ly quota, notification will be given the other 
party, which will decide within 5 days 
whether it is in a position to meet such offers. 
If not, or in case of failure to reply to the 
notification, the party in question may ac- 
quire the quarterly quota of the product un- 
der arrangement with another source of sup- 
ply. The quantity thus purchased will be 
deducted from the quantity contracted for 
under this agreement. In this case, the sell- 
ing country as designated in this agreement, 
remains free to dispose of the reduced quota 
and to sell to another client. 

During the years 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 
Bolivia commits itself to sell to Argentina 
in accordance with Argentine needs, the fol- 
lowing products (in quarterly quotas) an- 


nually: 


PRODUCT 


Quantity 
(in tons) 


Antimony 1, 600 
Calcium arsenate 250 
Wolfram 1, 000 
Sulfur 2, 000 
Arsenious acid 250 


PRODUCT 


The mixed Argentine-Bolivian finance cor- 
poration, in addition to intensifying the pro- 
duction of rubber, is also to finance the im- 
mediate installation of a rubber processing 
and manufacturing plant in Bolivia to sup- 
ply Bolivian domestic requirements of man- 
ufactured articles and to export to Argen- 
tina the surplus of manufactured articles 
and nonprocessed material. 

For a 5-year period Bolivia will supply 
Argentina annually with 8,000 tons of fine 
tin from the production controlled either by 
the Bolivian Banco Minero or by the pro- 
ducers 

For 1947, the price was set at 76 U. S. cents 
a pound f. a. s. Pacific port; prices for sub- 
sequent years are to be decided semiannually 
on the basis of the best price obtained by 
Bolivia in contracts with other purchasers, 
provided at least one of these contracts rep- 
resents a semiannual quantity not less than 
4,000 tons, or otherwise upon the basis of 
the price in force in the free world market 
of tin. If Bolivia has an exportable uncom- 
mitted surplus, Argentina agrees to buy up 
to 12,000 tons per year in addition to the 
fixed 8,000. Payment for tin is to be made in 
United States dollars by the Argentina Trade 
Promotion Institute through the Bolivian 
Central Bank. 

In the exchange of notes of August 28, 1947, 
Argentina agreed that its Trade Promotion 
Institute or the Mixed Capital Institute for 
Securities Investment would acquire 314 per- 
cent 25-year obligations of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment in the amount of 50,000,000 Argen- 
tine pesos. To comply with payment of the 
loan upon maturity of the 25-year period, the 
Bolivian Government will issue a new loan 
to be amortized in another 25 years. 

The proceeds of the negotiation of the 
loan are to be used exclusively to carry out 
& program of sanitary works in Bolivia. 


February 28, 1948 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated January 12, 1948) 


The economic outlook in Austria in De- 
cember 1947 was improved over that in 
November by above-average rainfall in 
all Provinces except Styria, thus further 
relieving the drought conditions existing 
up to the time of the November rains. 
Weather conditions also have been milder 
than in the preceding winter. Asa result 
of greater river flow from the rains, 
hydroelectric-energy production in De- 
cember was increased over that of No- 
vember, and the output of thermal 
energy, curtailed during November to 
save coal, was also raised. Despite these 
increases, production in neither branch 
was sufficient to meet all demands. 

In general, industrial-production rates, 
with few exceptions, continued at levels 
far below capacity because of many criti- 
cal shortages. Actual production of iron 
and steel, nonferrous metals, machinery, 
building materials, and consumer goods, 
was below November totals as a result of 
the Christmas holidays provided for by 
law. In addition, certain plants were 
closed by Government order from De- 
cember 21 to January 4 to conserve fuel. 
Production of smelter lead was resumed 
in late November and continued at the 
rate of approximately 100 tons per 
month, most of which was processed for 
soldering metals, red lead, and lead tub- 
ing. 

To avoid investment in projects judged 
to be of little value to the national econ- 
omy at the present time, a planning 
commission, composed of representatives 
of all Federal ministries, was created to 
supervise allocation of raw materials 
and semimanufactures and to control 
credit. It was expected that by February 
the commission would have formulated 
a 2-year plan to protect the national 
economy and bring about normal con- 
ditions. The commission approved the 
figures presented by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for Austrian participation in 
the Economic Recovery Plan. 

Plans were developed in November for 
the establishment of a free-trade Zone at 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, to be supported by the 
Province of Tyrol, the city of Innsbruck, 
and private Italian, French, Swiss, and 
Austrian firms. An initial expenditure 
of 18,000,000 schillings was to provide 
for the construction of a cold-storage 
plant, two warehouses, an administra- 
tion building, and the necessary railroad 
tracks. 

The Austrian cabinet approved a trade 
agreement negotiated with the Nether- 
lands to be valid for 1 year following its 
approval by the Allied Council for Aus- 
tria and ratification. 


It was expected that the trade agree- 
ment with Hungary, with some altera- 
tions, would be extended beyond its ex- 
piration date. Although Austria had 
lagged behind Hungary in its commit- 
ments, recent deliveries have been in- 
creased, giving Austria an excess in de- 
liveries amounting to $300,000 over those 
of Hungary. 

Exports for October amounted to 103,- 
000,009 schillings, the highest for any 
month since the liberation. However, 
the Minister for Trade stated that to 
finance essential imports, monthly ex- 
ports during 1948 must average 140,000,- 
000 schillings. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated January 30, 1948) 


Year-end optimism carried into Jan- 
uary when the Government took certain 
steps to insure continuance of improved 
business conditions. In line with former 
Minister of Finance Carlos Guachalla’s 
plan to reorganize the Government’s im- 
port licensing agency, the Import Com- 
mittee was abolished on January 2, and 
the control of imports, and simultane- 
ously the issuance of foreign exchange, 
were transferred to a newly created de- 
partment in the Central Bank, specif- 
ically charged with these operations. 
Regulations to govern the new entity 
have not yet been announced. 

In an attempt to reduce the need to 
supplement domestic production with 
imports, the Government on January 10 
issued an extensive decree granting ex- 
emptions from import duties, reductions 
in internal taxes, promises of customs 
protection where necessary, and liberal 
credit arrangements, among other con- 
cessions, to new industries to be estab- 
lished within the country or to industries 
which may expand their present activ- 
ities. An immediate consequence of this 
measure was a proposal to increase the 
import duty rates by more than 100 per- 
cent on certain categories of rayon piece 
goods. 

The one development that could bar 
the country’s enjoyment of the most 
prosperous year since the war—labor 
strife—is already apparent. No serious 
disturbances have occurred, but mine 
workers have presented demands for 
wage increases ranging up to 70 percent, 
and the attitude of some of the labor 
leaders is not conciliatory. A number of 
strike threats have been made, including 
a threatened bank strike, but so far com- 
promises have prevented the extreme ac- 
tion. Efforts to organize a super-federa- 
tion to include all the country’s labor 
unions have been reported. This is an 
outgrowth of the Committee of Labor 








Coordination, which was formed last 
year to bring pressure on the Congress. 

Petroleum exploitation continued to be 
a bright spot in the Nation’s program of 


developing its natural resources. A new 
well, C-22 in the Camiri field, was 
brought in on January 21, with excellent 
results. The available flow of Camiri 
wells equals approximately 2,200 barrels 
per day, or more than enough for effi- 
cient operation of the projected refineries 
and the pipe line now under construction. 
According to the present schedule the 
entire pipe line connecting Cochabamba 
and Sucre will be completed by the mid- 
dle of December. In the refinery set-up, 
construction of the first unit—that at 
Sucre—is expected to begin in July. 

The new tin contract holds promise of 
a profitable year for the mining industry 
except for certain mines which claim 
that they cannot operate at a profit even 
with the higher price for tin. Conse- 
quently, several units have announced 
that they will discontinue operations, and 
several others which planned to reopen 
in the hope that the new price would be 
sufficiently high to permit profitable op- 
erations, have indicated that they will 
resume operations, but that in doing so 
they will incur definite losses. 

The new tin contract has upset the 
earlier calculations made regarding the 
budget,and further studies now are being 
made. President Hertzog has stated that 
the 1948 budget will not be completed 
until April 1. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment has announced that operations un- 
til April will be continued on the basis 
of the 1947 budget. Estimates by the 
Director General of the Budget are that 
the 1948 figure will approximate the 
total of the ordinary and extraordinary 
budgets for 1947, or about 1,472,697,000 
bolivianos ‘(the boliviano is quoted offi- 
cially at $0.0236 U.S. currency). 

Under a recent decree, the Central 
Bank has been authorized to establish a 
reserve fund of foreign exchange to be 
used for the purpose of meeting the in- 
ternational obligations of the Bolivian 
Government and the Central Bank. Un- 
der this decree, the Bank may set aside 
for the purpose up to 15 percent of the 
foreign exchange which it receives. This 
measure supplants a decree of December 
14, 1939, authorizing a similar fund to 
consist of 12 percent of the incoming for- 
eign exchange, which has in recent years 
remained inoperative because of the 
shortage of foreign currencies. 

The locust situation improved notice- 
ably in January. There is no Official es- 
timate of the damage to crops done by 
these pests, but the Government has 
authorized a moratorium on the payment 
of bank obligations of farmers who 
suffered more than a 10 percent loss in 
their crops as a result of the locust in- 
festation. The Minister of Agriculture 
has indicated that a new threat to cur- 
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rent crops is the insufficient precipitation 
during the present rainy season. The 
Farm Experimental Station program, 
under the United States-Bolivia agree- 
ment, was advanced through the gift of 
a Bolivian landowner of 100 hectares of 
land in the Santa Cruz area for the pur- 
pose of tropical crop experiment. 

As a result of the cancellation of the 
contract between the United States com- 
pany and the Bolivian Development Cor- 
poration, work on the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway has come to a vir- 
tual standstill. B. D.C. reports that the 
highway already has cost $14,534,000 and 
that it is negotiating with the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for addi- 
tional funds to complete the project. 
According to its president, the corpora- 
tion is going to devote its entire efforts to 
the completion of this highway and will 
turn over to private bidders or the Min- 
istry of Agriculture its agricultural de- 
velopment programs such as those at 
Chane and Espejo. B. D. C. has an- 
nounced also that the Bolivian firm 
Bartos & Co. has completed 31 kilometers 
of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway 
on the Santa Cruz end, and that it will 
be inaugurated officially in the near fu- 
ture. The Minister of Public Works an- 
nounced completion of 30 kilometers of 
rail for the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
railroad, including a 720-meter tunnel, 
the longest in the country. When the 
rails are laid, this line will extend 40 
kilometers beyond Vila Vila. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB), Bolivia’s 
national air line, is negotiatng for a 
$3,000,000 loan from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for use in the pur- 
chase of planes and equpment for in- 
creasing its Bolivian services. LAB 
bought a DC-3 passenger plane from 
Panagra during the month and has al- 
ready put it into service. Commercial 
night flights carrying cargo between 
Cochabamba and Trinidad were begun 
on January 21. 

A new air-transport company, Com- 
pahia Aérea Boliviana (CABOL), with 
Bolivian and United States capital, was 
established in La Paz in December. The 
new company is planning to use B-17 
Planes which it intends to purchase from 
United States war surplus to carry cargo 
between La Paz and the northern Boliv- 
ian Departments of the Beni and Pando. 
On January 15, the Government author- 
ized the sale of a stamp collection to pro- 
duce a sum of 887,000 boiivianos for the 
benefit of civil air groups in the country. 

There was no further development 
with regard to the clearing arrangement 
involving the purchase by Spain of 1,000 
tons of Bolivian rubber annually over a 
3-year period, at a price of $1 per kilo- 
gram. The contemplated trade treaty 
with Peru has been postponed until the 
termination of the current Habana Con- 
ference, On January 29 the press re- 


ported that the Argentine Government 
had demanded of Bolivia a quantity of 
tin for 1951 and 1952 in excess of that 
stipulated in the Commercial Agreement 
between the two countries; but the next 
day the Minister of Foreign Affairs denieg 
that there were difficulties regarding the 
agreement and affirmed that it woul 
definitely be in effect soon. He added 
that under a supplementary agreement 
with Argentina regarding tin, reacheg 
after consultation with the mining jn. 
dustry—an agreement which would 
have to receive the approval of the Bo. 
livian Congress when it convenes in Ay. 
gust, Argentina would receive 8,000 tons 
of fine tin in 1948 through 1950, ang 
12,000 tons in 1951 and 1952. The in. 
crease in 1951 and 1952 is possible, the 
Minister explained, because of the in- 
creased production that will result from 
Argentine assistance under the treaty to 
Bolivian industries which are exporters 
to Argentina. 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Building Materials and Textile Machinery 
Exempt From Import Duty in Jamaica.—aAs 
an impetus to the establishment of a textile 
industry in Jamaica, B. W.I., the Textile In- 
dustry (Encouragement) Law, 1947, approved 
by the Governor on December 29, provides 
that recognized manufacturers may import 
building materials and textile machinery 
into Jamaica free of customs duties and ton- 
nage taxes, for 5 years, according to a con- 
sular report, dated January 19, 1948, from 
Kingston 

Under the new legislation, yarns from areas 
outside the British Empire are dutiable un- 
less the importer can show that it was im- 
practicable for him to obtain yarn of a 
similar quality from an Empire source. Other 
raw materials, that is, cotton, cotton linters, 
and dye, however, are admitted free of duty. 
In addition, manufacturers are allowed to 
set off one-fifth of the permitted capital 
expenditure against income during any 5 
of the first 8 years, to be distributed to the 
shareholders free of income tax 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additions to General License.—-The Gov- 
ernment of Burma has established Open 
General License No. 3, covering the following 
imports from all sources: Used containers 
which are exempted from import duty under 
a previous Customs decision of March 10, 
1947; machinery and parts thereof which are 
proved to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector to have been exported previously 
from Burma for repairs, in the absence of ap- 
propriate repair facilities in Burma; and ex- 
posed photographic films or plates which are 
proved to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector to have been exported previously 
from Burma for processing, in the absence 
of appropriate processing facilities in Burma. 

The Government has also added certain 
categories of printed material to Open Gen- 
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eral License No. 1, which applies only to 
sterling sources in the British Empire and 
Commonwealth. 

{Further details concerning basic import 
controls in Burma may be found in FOREIGN 
ComMERCE WEEKLY Of November 29, 1947. | 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial Agree- 
ment with Spain Again Exrtended.—Accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
passy in Santiago the most-favored-nation 
commercial agreement between Chile and 
Spain has again been extended. Conse- 
quently, the Chilean Customs are to continue 
to apply most-favored-nation treatment to 
merchandise originating in Spain for a 
period of 1 year from December 1, 1947, and 
also to continue for the same period the 
preferential duty of 4 gold pesos per liter on 
spanish sherry, wine. 

Printed Matter: Dollar Erchange Author- 
ized to Cover Imports.—According to a report 
from the American Embassy at Santiago,allo- 
cations of dollar exchange made by Chilean 
authorities to cover imports of printed mat- 
ter were announced on February 6 as fol- 
lows: Technical and scientific books, $440,- 
000; other books, $100,000; magazines, news- 
papers, and subscriptions, $500,000. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Announced Procedure for Repurchase of 
Unauthorized Imports by Original Importers. 
—According to the notification issued by the 
Central Trust of China, No. UI-7, dated 
January 24, 1948, importers of unauthorized 
imports who wish to apply for priority for 
the repurchase of such goods from the Cen- 
tral Trust of China for saie to the original 
and ultimate buyers may submit their ap- 
plications duly certified and endorsed by the 
respective (Chinese) guilds or by any repu- 
table firm or manufacturers in the same line 
of business. 

|For previous reference to disposal of un- 
authorized imports, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issues of January 17, 1948 (p. 13) 
and November 15, 1947 (p. 14).| 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grains: Import Duties Suspended Tempo- 
rarily—-Import duties on grains were sus- 
pended for the first 6 months of 1948 by Gov- 
ernmental order No. 197 of December 5, issued 
in the collection of laws and orders of the 
Czechoslovak Republic No. 94 of December 
10, 1947, according to a telegram of January 
28, 1948, from the United States Embassy in 
Prague 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modifications of Customs 
Law No. 1585 of December 3, 
In the Official Gazette of 


Tarif Law 
1947, published 
December 7, 


February 28. 


1948 


777135—48 


amended the Dominican Customs tariff law, 
as follows: 

Paragraph 915 was divided and a separate 
paragraph 915 (a), semolina of wheat— 
RD$3.50 per 100 kilograms, was added. This 
represents a reduction of RD$1.50 per 100 
kilograms for semolina. 

The duties on cotton cloth shoes with soles 
and heels of rubber (paragraph 793) were 
raised from RD$3.60 to RD$6.48 per dozen 
pair for size 7, and from RD$12 to RD$18 per 
dozen pair for size 5. Rates on other sizes 
also were increased substantially. 

Paragraph 391 (a), acetylene gas—10 per- 
cent ad valorem, and (b), oxygen—free, were 
added. 

The surtax on articles classified under para- 
graphs 626 and 627, wrapping papers, in the 
form of printed sheets or bags, was raised 
from 50 percent to 75 percent. 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax on Sugar and Confectionery 
Abolished.—A Royal decree of December 29, 
1947, abolished the export duty on sugar and 
confectionery. 

The export duty on sugar, that is, on cane, 
beet, and similar sugars, refined or agglom- 
erated, was established August 11, 1946, at 
E£2.500 per 100 kilograms, net, and on July 
21, 1947, was reduced to E£1.250 per 100 kilo- 
grams, net. (Ef£l=about $4.15, U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

The export duty on confectionery, which 
comprises marzipan, bonbons, certain gums 
and pastes, and all other alimentary prep- 
arations of sugar, was established in March 
1944 at E£5 per 100 kilograms, net. On De- 
cember 8, 1947, this tax was reduced to 
E£1.250, and by the end of the year was com- 
pletely abolished. 

Egypt is a small exporter of confectionery. 
Exports during the past 10 years have never 
exceeded E£18,000 annually. The abolition 
of the export tax, however, is designed to ac- 
quire a larger foreign market for such 
products. 

Import Licensing Regulations for 1948.— 
Revised licensing regulations governing the 
importation of goods from abroad have been 
issued by the Egyptian Ministry of Finance, 
as decree No. 83, published in the Egyptian 
Journal Officiel No. 117 (Supplement-Arabic 
Edition) of December 23, 1947. 

A separate application for an import per- 
mit, sent under separate cover, must be sub- 
mitted for each category of goods. Each ap- 
plication and the envelope in which sub- 
mitted must bear the name of the goods and 
the appropriate tariff number, and must con- 
tain the following information: 


(a) Gross and net weight of the goods 
to be imported with the full name and 
address of the exporter; 

(0) Total cost of the goods and the price 
per unit, in foreign currency. Both f. o. b. 
and c. i. f. prices must be given; 

(c) The quantity or number of goods 
under orders, with details as to size; and 

(d@) The purpose for which the goods are 
imported, whether for industry, wholesale 
or retail sale, or sale on commission basis, 
or for personnal use. 


The documents to be attached to the im- 
port license applications are as follows: 


(a) Three copies of the order; and 

(0) A letter confirming the transaction, 
or the original cable or a certified copy 
thereof, or a letter from the exporter ac- 
cepting the order, provided that such con- 
firmation is effected within 3 months prior 
to the date of application. 


If the applicant has paid a part of the cost 
of the goods in advance he should enclose 
the relative receipts. 

When the goods are imported on consign- 
ment or on a basis of cash against documents, 
a letter from the exporter accepting this 
mode of transaction should be attached to 
the import permit application. 

An import license is good for 1 year trom 
the date of issue, after which it will be can- 
celed; it will also be canceled if the letter of 
credit covering payment for these goods is 
not opened within 2 months of the date of 
issue. 

When the goods consist of machinery for 
local factories, or are designed for public 
utility purposes, the Import Control Office 
may allow the opening of credits by install- 
ments at the request of the applicant. 

The period of validity of licenses may be 
extended if plausible reasons are given for 
the delay in the shipment of goods. 

The applicant for licenses for goods which 
do not involve the transfer of foreign cur- 
rency, Will be required to sign a declaration 
that payment for the goods to be imported 
will not involve the conversion of currency 
or a future financial obligation. The issu- 
ance of such licenses is subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


(a) Payment for such goods must have 
already been made through an Egyptian 
account in London; 

(b) The goods must consist of machin- 
ery or raw materials imported in the form 
of capital investment in Egypt or as a 
share in the capital of a company estab- 
lished in Egypt in accordance with existing 
legislation; 

(c) The goods must be imported from 
a country where credits are blocked and 
which does not allow the transfer of cur- 
rency, provided that the applicant is able 
to produce evidence that he has an ac- 
count in such country. 

(d) The goods must be in the form of a 
gift of a reasonable proportion. 


Goods to be imported under (a), (b), and 
(c) above must be of the category of ap- 
proved imports which will be issued later. 

Licenses for such goods will be canceled if 
the merchandise is not shipped within 3 
months of the date of issue. 

A quota will be allocated to each importer 
on the basis of goods imported by him over 
a period of any three consecutive years be- 
tween 1937 and 1946. Figures submitted by 
the importer must be supported by docu- 
ments issued by the Customs Administration 
or endorsed by that administration, or by an 
expert accountant. 

Statistics on which permits for 1948 will 
be based must be submitted to the Import 
Control Office not later than January 15, 
1948. Factories and private consumers are 
exempted from this requirement. 

New importers established since 1945 will 
be allocated a quota of 20 percent of each 
category of goods. In their applications 
which were to be submitted not later than 
January 15, 1948, new importers were to give 
all details regarding their business activities, 
listing at the same time three categories of 
goods in which they planned to trade. 

A list of approved commodities to be im- 
ported during 1948 will be issued and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 

Applications for im~ort licenses which had 
not been approved by December 31, 1947, are 
to be considered null and void. 

In submitting the new regulations to the 
press, the Minister of Finance stated that 
in drafting the revised import licensing re- 
quirements his department was anxious to 
ease the restrictions on the trade. Hereto- 
fore importers had to submit their import- 
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license applications during the first 7 days 
of each month but the new regulations leave 
the importer free to submit requests any 


time that confirmation is received that 
orders have been accepted by exporte:s 
abroad. The Minister also stated that, by 
requesting importers to submit applications 
by registered mail, he intended to insure to 
the applicant a reply, whether positive or 
negative, to his request. In many cases the 
Import Control Office has failed to give any 
kind of reply to applicants. The Minister 
added that he had instructed that Office to 
register all applications by order of date and 
to give them consideration in that order. 


French Colonies 
in the Paeifie 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Situation in French Pacific 
Colonies.—The parity of the C. F. P. franc 
(French Colonies in the Pacific—New Caledo- 
nia, French Oceania, and New Hebrides) has 
been fixed at 4.32 francs (Metropolitan) per 
C. F. P. franc; that is, 80 percent higher than 
previously, according to a telegram from the 
American Embassy at Paris. The value of 
the C. F. P. franc as compared to the United 
States dollar, however, remains unchanged 
at 1C. F. P. franc=US80.02015. 

Conditions for indemnifying losses sus- 
tained by reason of parity changes will be 
regulated by the provisions of article 6 of 
law of December 26, 1945, regarding certain 
consequences of modifications of exchange 
rates in franc zone. The same decree also 
determines the measures to be taken con- 
cerning exceptional profits which may result 
from the change in parity. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


New Piaster-Dollar Rate Announced.— 
Effective January 28, 1948, the buying rate of 
the Indiochinese piaster is 12.55 piasters 
to the United States dollar, and the selling 
rate 12.70 piasters, according to an announce- 
ment of the Exchange Office of Indiochina 
This announcement followed the devaluation 
of the metropolitan franc, to which the Indo- 
chinese piaster is linked. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Creation of Central Committee of Supplies 
and Commercial Exzchange.—Decree No. 
335/3963 of December 1, published in the 
Journal Officiel de l’Indochine of December 
11, 1947, creates a new Office, designated as 
the Central Committee of Supplies and Com- 
mercial Exchanges (Comité Central des Ap- 
provisionnements et des Echanges Commer- 
ciaux), which supplants the Central Com- 
mittee of Supplies, created by decree of May 
22, 1947. The principal duties of the new 
Central Committee include the approving 
of the Supply Plan for Indochina; the fixing, 
periodically, of quotas of controlled imports, 
to be shared among the States of Indochina, 
also exportable surpluses from each State; 
the arbitration of disputes between internal 
Government and the Commissioner of each 
State concerning the distribution of mer- 
chandise in each State; and the fixing of 
general rules and regulations for importing 
and exporting merchandise. 

The Central Committee is assisted at all 
times by the Office of Foreign Trade and 
Supply, and another agency, the Permanent 
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Internal and External Exchange Commission, 
has been created by decree No. 335/3964 to 
assist the Central Committee. The functions 
of the latter Commission include the prepa- 
ration of annual, semiannual, or quarterly 
plans for approval by the Central Committee; 
the application of measures approved by the 
Central Committee; the administration of 
certain import plan centers within the limi- 
tations provided by the Central Committee; 
the approval of import and export licenses, 
and internal exchanges; and the approval of 
lists of products which may be exported di- 
rectly, as well as the regulation applicable 
thereto, in accordance with the directives 
issued by the Central Committee 


French West 


Indies and 
French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animals and Vegetables: French Sanitary 
Regulations Applied—French metropolitan 
sanitary regulations relating to animals and 
vegetables were made applicable in the 
French oversea departments of Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and French Guiana, according to 
several French decrees published in the offi- 
cial journal of Guadeloupe of November 8, 
1947. The various regulations impose the 
sanitary standards as are in effect in met- 
ropolitan France on imported, exported, and 
domestic live animals, and animal and vege- 
table products, and on the use of antipara- 
siticals for agricultural purposes. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement Between Military 
Governments for Germany (U. S.-U. K.) and 
Bulgaria Signed—-An agreement between 
Bulgaria and the Military Governments for 
Germany (U. S.-U. K.) covering payments 
for trade was signed during the first week in 
October 1947, to run to December 31, 1947, 
and to be renewed automatically for quar- 
terly periods, unless 1 month's prior notice 
of termination is given by either party, ac- 
cording to information received at the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

A non-interest-bearing offset account in 
United States dollars, called “Military Gov- 
ernments for Germany (U. S—U. K.) Joint 
Export-Import Offset Account,” is to be car- 
ried by the National Bank of Bulgaria, acting 
for the Bulgarian Government. Payments for 
all trade between Bulgaria and the U S.-U. K. 
occupied areas of Germany are to be entered 
in this account. Payments for exports, in- 
cluding invisible exports, from the United 
States- and British-occupied areas of Ger- 
many to Bulgaria are to be credited in United 
States dollars to the offset account; payments 
for imports, including invisivle imports, into 
the United States- and British-occupied 
areas of Germany from Bulgaria are to be 
made by orders, signed on behalf of the 
Military Governments for Germany (U. S.- 
U. K.) to the National Bank of Bulgaria in 
United States dollars to the debit of the off- 
set account. Imports in the form of direct 
purchases by or for the United States and 
British Occupation Forces are not included 
in this arrangement. 

On December 31, March 31, and June 30 
and September 30, that portion of the net 


balance of the offset account representing 
items set to the account 2 months or more 
previously and still not offset become Pay. 
able in cash. Amounts so payable in Cash 
become an obligation due to be paid imme. 
diately upon request, at the option of the 
party receiving payment, in United States 
dollars or in pounds sterling at the rate of 
$4.03 to £1. In all cases, such options must 
be notified to the party making payment, at 
least 30 days before payment is due. 

If at any time the balance of the offset 
account is in excess of $200,000 debit or 
credit, that portion of the balance in excess 
of $200,000 is to become payable in cash ang 
is to be settled in the manner set forth in 
the above paragraph 

Payments Agreement Between Military 
Governments for Germany (U. SU. K.) and 
Greece Signed.—An agreement between the 
Military Governments for Germany (U. s~ 
U. K.) and the Greece Government covering 
payments for trade was signed in Athens on 
October 2, 1947, to run to December 31, 1947, 
and to be renewed automatically for quarterly 
periods, unless 1 month’s prior notice of 
termination is given by either party, accord. 
ing to information received at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Terms of the agreement are the same ag 
those specified in the payments agreement 
between Bulgaria and Germany, summarized 
immediately above 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limitation on Coffee in Gift Parcels to 
British Zone Lifted.—Effective January 23, 
1948, the prohibition against the inclusion 
of coffee in excess of 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) 
in gift parcels sent to the British Zone of 
Occupation in Germany was withdrawn, ac- 
cording to a telegram of January 29, 1948, 
from the United States Political Advisor for 
Germany. 

Tobacco, alcoholic beverages and alcohol, 
narcotics, and penicillin are still prohibited 
in gift parcels to the British Zone 

Measures Designed for Export Stimulation 
in Soviet Zone.—Exports from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany to eastern and southestern 
Europe and to the Soviet Union will be em- 
phasized in 1948, according to a statement 
of Dr. Orlopp, President of the German Ad- 
ministration for Interzonal and _ Foreign 
Trade in the Soviet Zone of Occupation, re- 
ported in the foreign press. This policy 
marks a shift in the direction of trade, as, 
in 1947, 80 percent of Soviet Zone exports 
went to western and northern Europe. 

Another shift in policy relates to trade 
agreements. During 1947 the Soviet Zone 
concluded trade agreements with 18 European 
countries, most of which were based on dollar 
currency. However, those based on dollar 
currency were not as successful as agreements 
based on the currency of the country of des- 
tination; henceforth the latter basis will be 
used wherever possible. 

The foreign press reports four new meas- 
ures which will influence foreign trade of the 
Soviet Zone in 1948. They are: 

(1) German exporters will be authorized 
to sign trade contracts without prior permis- 
sion of the authorities. Heretofore, export 
offers and acceptances, in most cases, have 
had to be handled through the German trade 
authorities and the Soviet military author- 
ities. 

(2) German exporters will make contracts 
in the appropriate foreign currency, rather 
than in dollar currency, as has been the usual 
practice in the past for exports to countries 
other than Switzerland and the Netherlands. 

(3) Exporters will receive bonuses in hard 
currency. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
February 7, 1948, for brief outline of export 
incentive plan in the Soviet Zone.) 
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(4) Exporters will be permitted to pay 
commissions to their agents abroad. 

French Customs Regulations Applied to 
the Saar.—The following customs regula- 
tions now apply in the Saar, effective from 
November 20, 1947, according to a French 
Customs Decision of November 18, published 
in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 
UIndustrie of December 11, 1947: 

In the absence of a customs union be- 
tween France and the Saar, the Saar remains, 
for customs purposes, a foreign territory in 
relation to French territory; goods of Saar 
and other foreign origin shipped from the 
saar, and French goods shipped to the Saar, 
are subject to the French import or export 
tariff, respectively; the collection of German 
customs duties in the Saar has been discon- 
tinued; trade between France and the Saar 
js not subject to the formalities of French 
foreign-trade control and exchange control 
py reason of the monetary unity of the terri- 
tories named. 

These new customs regulations for the 
Saar are the result of the French law of 
November 15, 1947, which established the 
French franc a8 legal currency in the Saar 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 
20, 1947), followed by a decree of the same 
date which assimilated the Saar to French 
territory for the control of exchange, orders 
regulating the collection of the turn-over 
(chiffre d'affaires) tax, and indirect taxes in 
the Saar, and a notice to importers published 
in the French Journal Officiel of November 
19, 1947, prescribing that sales of goods in- 
tended for the Saar must be made on the 
basis of French internal prices. 

For the enforcement of customs regula- 
tions the existing customs frontier posts are 
maintained, one at the Southern border 
(France-Saar frontier) and one at the North- 
ern border (separating the Saar from other 
German territories and from Luxembourg). 

Although trade between France and the 
Saar is not subject to formalities concern- 
ing foreign trade control and exchange con- 
trol because of the monetary unity existing 
between the two territories, trade by way 
of the Saar between France and foreign terri- 
tories, other than the Saar, is subject to these 
controls and such formalities should, in prin- 
ciple, be complied with at the Northern 
frontier. However, to avoid the necessity of 
two visits to the customs (one to the North- 
ern frontier for fulfilment of the formalities 
with respect to foreign trade and exchange 
control, and another to the Southern frontier 
for the payment of duties and taxes), goods 
imported into France by way of the Saar must 
be shipped in transit from the Northern 
frontier to the Southern frontier where all 
customs formalities, external trade control, 
exchange control and payment of duties and 
taxes are completed at the same visit. Like- 
wise, goods exported from France to a foreign 
territory, other than the Saar, are subject to 
the foregoing formalities at the Southern 
frontier where transit bonds are required to 
assure the exportation of the goods from the 
Saar. 

Saar goods dispatched into France and 
French goods shipped into the Saar cross the 
French-Saar frontier without payment of the 
turn-over (chiffre d'affaires) and internal 
taxes in the territory of destination, but ex- 
emption from these taxes is not accorded in 
the country of shipment. 


GENERAL ROLE OF FRONTIERS 


The general functions of the Southern 
customs frontier are: 

(a) Trade of France with Foreign Countries 
Other Than the Saar.—Application of cus- 
toms, external trade and exchange control 
regulations and shipment “in transit’ to 
the Northern frontier of goods exported from 
France into foreign territories, other than the 
Saar, after completion of the formalities pro- 
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vided for by the above-mentioned laws and 
regulations; 

(b) Trade With the Saar.—Application of 
the customs law and regulations. Regula- 
tions with respect to external trade and ex- 
change are not applicable to trade with the 
Saar, proper, nor are the turn-over (chiffre 
d'affaires) tax and indirect taxes levied. 

The functions of the Northern frontier are: 

(a) Solely with respect to trade of the Saar 
with territories other than France, to apply 
French external trade and exchange control 
legislation and to levy the turn-over (chiffre 
d’affaires) taxes and the indirect taxes; 

(b) To assure the shipment “in transit” to 
the Southern frontier of goods imported into 
France by way of the Saar and to control the 
export from the Saar of goods exported from 
France by way of this territory to foreign 
countries. 


CUSTOMS FORMALITIES ACCOMPLISHED AT 
SOUTHERN (FRANCE-SAAR) FRONTIER 


The French customs regulations in their 
entirety apply at the French-Saar frontier 
with respect to imports into and exports from 
France, except that importers of Saar mer- 
chandise into France and exporters of French 
merchandise intended for the Saar are not 
required to fill out a customs declaration 
unless customs duties or taxes are actually 
levied on the goods at importation or expor- 
tation. 


A ON IMPORTATION INTO FRANCE 


(1) Merchandising Originating In and 
Shipped From Foreign Countries Other Than 
the Saar: 

This merchandise is subject to all regu- 
lations actually applicable to merchandise 
imported by other frontiers (customs regula- 
tions, prohibitions and application of the 
tariff, exchange control, external trade con- 
trol, and application of turn-over (chiffre 
d'affaires) taxes, etc.). The goods must 
arrive accompanied by a “bill of transit” 
which is collected and returned to the office 
of issue. 

(2). Merchandise Originating In 
Exported From the Saar: 

(a) The French customs regulations in 
their entirety apply to this merchandise. 
Customs duties and taxes are levied. 

(b) These goods are not subject to external 
trade controls nor exchange control. How- 
ever, importation is subject to production, in 
duplicate, of a “shipping permit” issued by 
the Saar Trade Office. This permit takes the 
place of a certificate of origin. One copy is 
returned by the customs authorities to the 
office of issue. 

(c) These goods are not liable to the turn- 
over (chiffre d'affaires) and indirect taxes. 
Goods subject to indirect taxes in France and 
in the Saar travel under “shipping permits” 
issued by the Saar Excise Office which accom- 
pany the goods to the point of destination. 
It is unnecessary to obtain new French ship- 
ping permits. 

(d) Automobiles may be imported from 
the Saar into France only on condition that 
importers execute bonds to reexport. 


and 


B--ON EXPORTATION FROM FRANCE 


(1) Merchandise Exported From France to 
Foreign Countries Other Than the Saar: 

The usual formalities continue unchanged. 
In addition, the exporter must sign a “transit 
declaration” which will be collected by the 
customs authorities at the Northern customs 
frontier after the merchandise has crossed 
this line and returned to the office of issue. 
Payment receipts from the French Excise 
Office must accompany the goods while they 
are in transit in the Saar. They are col- 
lected at the Northern frontier. 

(2) French Merchandise for the Destina- 
tion of the Saar: 


Export duties are levied and prohibitions 
enforced when they apply. Exporters are 
dispensed from filling out a customs declara- 
tion if the goods are not subject to an actual 
levy. No exchange commitment nor license 
is required. The shipping permit, issued by 
the Indirect Tax or Excise Office is not col- 
lected but continues to accompany the goods 
to the point of destination. 

(3) Foreign Goods Imported Into the Saar 
by Way of France: 

These goods are subject in France to ex- 
ternal trade and exchange control formali- 
ties. (The import license is issued by the 
Saar Trade Office and visaed by the repre- 
sentative of the Exchange Office located in 
the Saar); the turn-over (chiffre d’affaires) 
taxes and indirect taxes are collected, either 
at the customs office of importation or at the 
customs office of the Southern frontier. The 
goods are dispatched to the Saar, accom- 
panied by a “transit bond” as security for: 
the payment of customs duties, and turn- 
over (chiffre d’affaires) and indirect taxes if 
these latter are to be levied at the Southern 
frontier or simply the payment of customs 
duties if the turn-over and indirect taxes 
have been levied at the place of importation. 
The foregoing regulations apply also to goods 
released from warehousing and following 
temporary admission. On goods intended 
for a fiscal “producer” in the Saar, the pro- 
duction tax (one of the turn-over or (chiffre 
d'affaires taxes) is not levied but a notice 
of importation must be furnished which is 
transmitted to the Saar Excise Office. In- 
direct taxes are not exacted if the goods are 
for the destination of a Saar bonded ware- 
house in account with the Excise Office. 
Shipping permits issued by the Office of In- 
direct Taxes are not collected and continue 
to accompany the goods up to the point of 
destination in the Saar. 


CUSTOMS FORMALITIES ACCOMPLISHED AT THE 
NORTHERN FRONTIER 


A-—ON IMPORTATION INTO THE SAAR 


(1) Goods Imported Into the Saar and 
Intended To Be Exported Into France: 

As customs control is exercised at the 
Southern frontier, the customs office at the 
Northern frontier requires of the declarant 
only execution of a bond which is discharged 
at the port of entry on the French frontier. 

(2) Goods Imported Into the Saar From 
the Zones of Occupation in Germany and 
Intended for Saar Consumption: 

The following taxes are levied on all im- 
ports (commercial and noncommercial) : The 
production tax except on goods to be de- 
livered to fiscal producers (status of pro- 
ducer must be attested by the Saar Excise 
Office); all other taxes and fees provided for 
in the French code of indirect taxes unless 
the goods are intended for a Saar warehouse 
in account with the Saar Excise Office. 

As an exception, shipping permits are is- 
sued by the customs service. Temporarily, 
the customs service does not levy the trans- 
action tax nor the single tax on solid fuels. 

With respect to foreign trade control the 
following regulations apply: 

(a) Commercial Imports: (1) Goods ex- 
ported from the French Zone of Occupation 
in Germany must be accompanied by an 
export license and by specification sheets 
issued by the competent authorities of the 
French Zone of Occupation and visaed by the 
Saar Trade Office. ((2) Goods exported from 
other zones of occupation in Germany must 
be accompanied by pink shipping permits 
issued by the Saar Trade Office and visaed 
by representatives of the Exchange Office 
in the Saar. 

(b) Noncommercial Imports: These im- 
ports are admitted within the limits and 
under the conditions provided for in the 
French regulations. The importation of au- 
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tomobiles of German make is prohibited. 
Vehicles of other makes may be imported 
only if shipped from zones of occupation 
other than the French Zone of Occupation 
and if accompanied by the regular license. 


B-——ON EXPORTATION FROM THE SAAR 


(1) Goods Exported From France Via the 
Saar: 

This merchandise has already been sub- 
jected to customs control at the Southern 
frontier; the only formality required, there- 
fore, is the surrender of the transit declara- 
tion to the customs for return to the customs 
office of issue. (See above “Exportation from 
France.”’) 

(2) Saar Goods Exported to the Zones of 
Occupation in Germany: 

(a) Commercial Exports: Goods exported 
to the destination of the French Zone of Oc- 
cupation must be accompanied by an export 
license issued by the Saar Trade Office and 
visaed by a representative of the Exchange 
Office in the Saar. 

Shipping permits accompanying the goods 
subject to indirect taxes are collected by the 
Customs and returned to the Saar Excise 
Office. 

Goods exported to the destination of any 
other zone of occupation in Germany must 
be accompanied by a blue shipping permit, 
valid as an export license, issued by the Saar 
Trade Office and visaed by a representative 
of the Exchange Office in the Saar. Shipping 
permits accompanying goods subject to in- 
direct taxes are collected and returned to the 
Saar Excise Office. 

(b) Noncommercial Exports: These goods 
are admitted within the limit of the toler- 
ances provided in French regulations. Ex- 
ports of tobacco are permitted up to 40 grams 
(40 grams of tobacco or 40 cigarettes or 10 
cigars). Border residents may export only 
10 grams (10 grams of tobacco or 10 cigarettes 
or 2 cigars). Miners working in the Saar and 
domiciled in the French Zone of Occupation 
may export freely merchandise received from 
the administrators of the mines or purchased 
in the special depositaries designated by the 
mines. 

(c) Goods Admitted to Temporary Expor- 
tation: Goods shipped from the Saar to Ger- 
many for processing may benefit by the 
regime of temporary exportation. This mer- 
chandise must be accompanied by a license 
(in the case of goods for the French Zone of 
Occupation) or by a blue shipping permit 
(in the case of goods for the other zones of 
occupation in Germany). They must be 
marked “Temporary Admission.”  Declar- 
ants must execute bonds guaranteeing the re- 
importation of the merchandise within 3 
months. Fiscal duties and taxes are levied 
at reimportation on the additional value con- 
tributed to the goods. 

The regime of temporary exportation of 
automobiles remains unchanged. 

Further Measures Taken Toward Restora- 
tion of Normal Import-Trade Practices in the 
American and British Zones.—Importation of 
an increasingly large proportion of the goods 
brought into the Bizonal Area of Germany 
is being turned over to private German firms, 
according to a release of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency dated November 24, 1947. A 
procedure was set up in August 1947 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 20, 
1947), under which private firms were per- 
mitted to contract on their own behalf for 
the purchase of raw materials and mainte- 
nance supplies necessary for specified export 
production. Another procedure, effective No- 
vember 24, 1947, permits private German im- 
porters to purchase certain commodities for 
the general economy of the Area. (Accord- 
ing to News of Germany of December 23, 
1947, the importation of pyrites, leather, and 
linen goods has already been turned over to 
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German firms. It is expected that additional 
commodities will be added to the list as soon 
as circumstances permit. The same article 
stated that $60,000,000 is to be used for the 
purchase of raw materials for the Bizonal 
Area during the first quarter of 1948.) How- 
ever, for the time being, the Joint Export- 
Import Agency will continue to procure a 
selected list of commodities in world short 
supply. 

All import contracts continue to be sub- 
ject to approval and licensing by the Joint 
Export-Import Agency. Normally, the Ger- 
man firm will purchase on the basis of de- 
livery c. i. f. German seaport, river port, 
f. o. r. frontier, or delivered by motor ve- 
hicle to works wherever possible. The for- 
eign seller must consign each shipment to the 
Joint Export-Import Agency for the desig- 
nated German consignee. After arrival of 
the goods at the German frontier or port, 
title will be transferred to the German im- 
porter upon receipt of evidence from a Ger- 
man foreign-trade bank that the importer 
has paid the reichsmark price of the goods. 

The issuance of an import license carries 
with it the obligation of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency to provide for payment to the 
seller in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. As arule, establishment of a letter 
of credit will be initiated as soon as notice 
is received that all or part of the goods are 
available for shipment. Letters of credit will 
normally be available against presentation by 
the seller of the commercial invoice, bill of 
lading, copy of seller’s export license, where 
such a license is required under his Govern- 
ment’s regulations, and insurance certificate. 

Increased Mail Service to Germany.—Effec- 
tive at once, regular-mail articles and parcel- 
post packages for Germany will be accepted 
addressed to “General Delivery” (Poste 
Restante), provided the complete address of 
the sender is shown on each article or parcel, 
according to an instruction of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Janu- 
ary 15, 1948. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documents Required With Aircraft Parts.— 
Announcement was made in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 28, 1947, that parts 
and accessories for aircraft are accorded a 
special low rate of duty when imported into 
India. To be eligible for entry at this duty, 
however, such shipments must be certified 
as being components of, or materials for, 
airplanes, in order that they may be identi- 
fied as such by the Customs authorities in 
India. The shipper must furnish in tripli- 
cate a sworn (notarized) statement to the 
effect that the materials or parts comply 
with the original type certificate, with the 
Army, Navy, or S. A. E. (Society of Aero- 
nautical Engineers) specification number, or 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
type certificate number, or that they are 
proprietary articles which are covered by 
current approval by the Army, Navy, or Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. These regula- 
tions do not apply to shipments of complete 
aircraft. 

The Director of Aeronautical Inspection 
of India has recently notified the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Administration that 
many shipments of aircraft parts have ar- 
rived in India recently without the requisite 
sworn statements, and that as a result the 
importers have been greatly inconvenienced 
in clearing the goods through the Customs 
In the absence of the statements, the ship- 
ments have been allowed to be cleared on 
the strength of a certificate from the aero- 


nautical inspectors to the effect that the 
goods are airplane materials. This ¢op. 
cession, however, was terminated on Decem. 
ber 31, 1947. American exporters of aircraft 
materials and parts are warned, therefore, to 
furnish the necessary statements with all 
consignments in order to avoid delay anq 
inconvenience, and to enable the goods to 
be entered at the special low rate of customs 
duty which is accorded such goods, 

Raw-Jute Export Quota Announced —A 
new 6-month export quota of 500,000 bales 
of raw jute has been announced by the Goy. 
ernment of India, to cover the period De. 
cember 26, 1947, through June 25, 1948. The 
allocation for shipment to the United States 
is 19,000 long tons or 106,400 bales of 499 
pounds each. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 7 for announcement of India’s jute. 
goods export quota, and of January 24 for 
announcement of Pakistan’s export quota, | 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Shipments by Parcel Post or Other- 
wise: Regulations Revised.—The revised Ital. 
ian regulations regarding the permitted 
weight, content, and customs treatment of 
gift shipments, by parcel post or otherwise, 
were made effective on January 28, 1948, by 
a decree of October 26, 1947, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of January 27, according to 
an airgram of January 30, 1948, from the 
American Embassy, Rome. 

Gift packages up to 20 kilograms (44 
pounds) gross weight, whether sent by par- 
cel post or otherwise, addressed to individual 
addressees and containing exclusively food- 
stuffs, articles of clothing, footwear, soap, 
dentifrices, and medicines for personal treat- 
ment, excluding alkaloids and narcotics, are 
admitted free of customs levies, that is, im- 
port duties, sales tax, and import-license tax. 
Not more than 5 kilograms (11 pounds) of 
coffee may be included in these packages un- 
der the free-entry provision. When this 5- 
kilogram limitation is exceeded, customs 
levies are payable on the entire amount of 
coffee contained. 

Gift shipments weighing not in excess of 
50 kilograms (110 pounds) for each shipment, 
containing cereals and corresponding flours, 
alimentary pastes (macaroni and the like), 
and dried vegetables, are likewise admitted 
free of customs levies, provided they are sent 
for noncommercial purposes, and whether or 
not sent to individuals, communities, or char- 
itable or aid organizations. 

The Ministry of Finance is authorized to 
grant, by an appropriate decree, for the pe- 
riod from October 1, 1947, through March 
31, 1948, exemption from customs levies for 
the importation by nonprofit organizations 
of packages of a gross weight not greater 
than 20 kilograms (44 pounds) each, contain- 
ing exclusively foodstuffs, including coffee up 
to 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds), and intended for 
distribution to Government employees and 
the like, pensioners, and workers in general. 

No frequency limitation is imposed by the 
decree. 

The foregoing regulations apply to packages 
sent by parcel-post (within the 10-kilogram 
or 22-pound weight limitation) as well as t 
shipment by other means of transportation 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products in Gift Packages: Regu- 
lations Changed.—Up to 500 grams (17% 
ounces) of cut tobacco may now be sent 
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monthly in gift packages to the Netherlands, 
according to instructions of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) January 20, 
1948. The alternative monthly quota of 200 
cigarettes remains unchanged. However, the 
tobacco quota for 2 months (1,000 grams of 
cut tobacco or 400 cigarettes) may be mailed 
to a person in the Netherlands at one time, 
according to the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton), February 3, 1948. 

United States postmasters will refuse to 
accept gift parcels to individuals in the 
Netherlands if they contain tobacco in excess 
of the amounts mentioned above. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 1, 


1947. | 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Two Agencies Charged With Control of Im- 
port Trade. ~The Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment Import and Export Organization 
(NIGIEO) was reportedly dissolved on Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. Two agencies charged with con- 
trol of import trade have replaced NIGIEO. 
The first, the Import Allocation and Plan- 
ning Organization, acts as a purely advisory 
body, submitting to the Department of 
Economic Affairs estimates of the amount of 
a certain item to be imported and the allo- 
cation of this amount among importers 
Upon approval of these estimates by the 
Department of Economic Affairs, the neces- 
sary exchange is made available by the 
Foreign Exchange Bureau. 

The second agency, the General Import 
Organization (AIO), finances the purchase of 
such important items as textiles, foodstuffs, 
bulk goods, sundries (as haberdashery), fer- 
tilizers, and chemicals. In practice this 
means that the prorated allocations for these 
categories of goods are purchased by the 
particular import houses and charged to the 
account of AIO. Once the goods are in the 
Netherlands Indies, they are transferred to 
the importers for disposition through nor- 
mal retail channels. This assures importa- 
tion of essential goods in sufficient quanti- 
ties, a responsibility which Netherlands In- 
dies firms, weakened by losses occasioned by 
war and the political situation, cannot af- 
ford to undertake without assistance from 
the Government 

An American manufacturer desiring to sell 
his product in the Netherlands Indies should 
contact established firms in that country, or 
their branch offices which nearly all large 
prewar houses maintain in New York. He 
will then be informed whether any allocation 
for the purchase of his product is available 
and in what amounts. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Licensing Policy Announced.—Imple- 
menting the preliminary announcement of 
anew import-trade-control policy, as reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
14, the Government of Pakistan has an- 
hounced, by press communiqué on January 
26 and by publication in the official gazette 
On January 30, further details of the new 
policy for the remainder of the first 6 months 
of 1948, including a list of items for which no 
import licenses will be granted. Other lists 
of interest to United States exporters, namely, 
the list of products on universal open-general 
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license and the list of products subject to 
monetary quotas, have not yet been issued 
but are expected soon. The list of items on 
sterling-area open-general license appeared 
in the Gazette of Pakistan of January 26, 1948. 

The regulations, although following the 
general pattern of previous controls in force 
in India and Pakistan, are characterized by 
greater liberality. In addition to the univer- 
sal open-general license, the list of products 
for which no licenses will be issued (shown 
at the end of this item) is considerably 
smaller than the similar list for India as 
announced on December 12, 1947, and re- 
ported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 10, 1948. This liberality is attributed in 
the press release to the shortage of certain 
essential consumer goods in Pakistan, and 
the stringent application of controls in the 
shipping period ended December 31, 1947. 

Other features of the new import licensing 
policy are summarized as follows: Many items 
previously prohibited are now subject to 
quotas in the form of monetary ceilings; 
some items are placed on open-general license 
(that is, may be imported without an indi- 
vidual import license); in the granting of 
import licenses, preference will be shown to 
established importers and to actual consum- 
ers, although applications from “newcomers” 
will be considered; capital-goods licenses will 
be granted as formerly and special considera- 
tion will be shown to new industries; only 
applications from firms having a place of 
business in Pakistan will be considered. 

Bona fide samples and advertising matter 
may be imported without an individual im- 
port license provided they are supplied free 
of charge to the consignee; and each consign- 
ment has a maximum c. i. f. value of 100 
rupees (about $30). 

Old licenses which were originally issued in 
New Delhi for the period January-June 1947 
and subsequently revalidated, either at New 
Delhi before August 15 or at Karachi after 
that date, may be revalidated, if orders have 
already been placed and accepted and irrev- 
ocable letters of credit have been opened, 
except for items which are banned from im- 
portation. Fresh licenses which were issued 
in Pakistan may be revalidated if firm orders 
were placed and accepted before January 26, 
1948, and irrevocable letters of credit opened. 
Revalidation in such cases will be up to 
June 30, 1948. 

The list of items for which no licenses will 
be issued for importation into Pakistan is as 
follows: Bacon, ham, vegetables (except po- 
tatoes), lard, molasses, confectionery, cakes, 
fruit juices, canned fruits and vegetables, 
vinegar in bottles and casks; live animals, 
living plants, coral, cowries, shells, manufac- 
tured ivory, rubber seeds, fodder, bran, and 
pollards; 

Perfumed spirits, perfumery; opium, opium 
alkaloids and derivatives; fireworks; hides, 
skins, dressed fur sKins, used boots and 
shoes containing no rubber, and boot and 
shoe uppers not entirely of leather; 

Furniture and cabinet work, except mold- 
ings; 

Fabrics containing gold or silved thread, 
ribbons, Ghoonsis and Muktakesis cotton 
braids or cords, jute manufactures, silk or 
artificial-silk socks and stockings, lace, and 
embroidery; 

Cement, stone, marble, articles made of 
stone or marble, tiles (except glass); 

Unset precious stones (except diamonds), 
jewelry, jewels, lametta, metallic spangles 
and similar articles, gold and silver plate, 
gold or silver leaf, gold or silver thread and 
wire (including imitations), other gold and 
silver articles, articles (except cutlery and 
surgical instruments) plated with gold or 
silver; chemical or imitation gold; 

Stirrup pumps, tin or galvanized buckets, 
obsolete arms and swords intended only as 


antiques or for theatrical or ceremonial pur- 
poses, and dahs; 

Prints, engravings, pictures, photographs, 
picture post card, postage stamps, rubber 
stamps, complete fountain pens, brooms, and 
zipper fasteners with celluloid teeth. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turpentine and Rosin: Export Duties Re- 
duced.—Portuguese export duties on turpen- 
tine and rosin were reduced by approximately 
one-half by a ministerial order of November 
14, 1947, published in the Diério do Govérno 
of that date. The decrease, in gold escudos 
per metric ton, was from 15 to 7 on turpen- 
tine, and from 6 to 3 on rosin, effective imme- 
diately. Export duties on these products had 
been practically trebled by a Portuguese 
decree-law of March 4, 1947 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 31, 1947). 

White Spirits: Imports Erempted from the 
“National Preservation” Taz—When im- 
ported for the manufacture of dyes and var- 
nishes, mineral or white spirit was exempted 
from the National Preservation tax estab- 
lished on mineral oils imported into Portugal, 
by decree No, 36,583 of November 11, 1947, of 
the Ministry of Finance published in the 
Diario do Govérno of that date. 

Wool Yarn for Tricot Fabric: Prior Import 
License Required—Wool yarn for making 
tricot-knit fabric was placed on the list of 
articles requiring previously approved import 
licenses from the Portuguese Corporative 
Technical Council, by a ministerial order of 
November 28, 1947, published in the Diario 
do Govérno of that date. (The list referred 
to was published in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 15, 1947.) 

Ad Valorem Surtazres Imposed on Exports 
of Specified Products from the Colony of 
Timor.—Ad valorem surtaxes were imposed 
on certain exports from* the Portuguese col- 
ony of Timor, in addition to the regular 
export duties, by an order of the Governor of 
that colony of September 20, 1947, published 
in the Boletim Oficial de Timor of that date. 
The products specified in the order, with the 
respective ad valorem surtax rates, are the 
following: Rubber, 12 percent; cacao, 10 per- 
cent; coffee, Arabica, 1 percent; coffee, Liberia 
and Robusta, 0.5 percent; and products not 
otherwise specified in the tariff (except copra 
and saffron), 13 percent. 

Seed Potatoes: Imports Permitted Under 
Specified Conditions——The importation of 
seed potatoes into Portugal is permitted only 
from countries whose potato inspection and 
selection services have previously been recog- 
nized by the Portuguese Minister of Economy, 
according to decree-law No. 36,665 of Decem- 
ber 10, 1947, published in the Diario do Gov- 
erno of that date. 

Imports of seed potatoes are limited as to 
quantity and variety and are subject to the 
authorization and control of the National 
Fruit Board of Portugal. They may be ef- 
fected only by importers duly registered with 
that Board, or made directly by duly recog- 
nized agricultural guilds and _ specialized 
cooperatives. 


Siam 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Controls Modified; Sterling 
Transferable Accounts Set Up in London.— 
As the Foreign Exchange Board appointed by 
the former Government has ceased to exist, 
the Bank of Siam has announced that the 
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procedure under the Board’s Notice No. 1 of 
July 11, 1947, is no longer effective, according 
to Notice No. 1, 1948. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 20, 1947.) Until further 
notice, the Bank of Siam will not consider 
any application for exchange for general 
imports other than petroleum products. 
Therefore, importers who are nonexporters 
will have to buy exchange for general im- 

. ports on the open market where rates are 
approximately 100 percent higher than the 
official rate. 

Exporters of Siamese products other than 
rice, rubber, teak, tin, and cement are still 
permitted to import on the full proceeds of 
their exports. Exporters of tin and teak must 
continue to surrender 50 percent of their 
foreign-exchange proceeds, utilizing the bal- 
ance as they may wish. Exporters of rubber 
must surrender 20 or 25 percent of their 
foreign-exchange proceeds, depending upon 
the port of shipment and point of destina- 
tion. 

According to Notice No. 1, 1948, the appli- 
cation for transfer of Swiss francs against 
sterling obtained from other sources will 
continue to be received for consideration in 
accordance with Notice to Authorized Banks 
No. 38, October 15, 1947. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 24, 1948.) 

Transferable Accounts have been extended, 
in accordance with information received from 
the Bank of England, to the Bank of Siam and 
the following Authorized Banks: Siam Com- 
mercial Bank, Bank of Asia for Industry and 
Commerce, Siam City Bank, Provincial Bank, 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, Mercantile Bank of India, and the 
Bank of Indochina. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 29, 1947.) The accounts 
in the United Kingdom of the afore-men- 
tioned banks are to be designated as Siamese 
Transferable Accounts, and may be utilized 
as from October 1, 1947. 

Banks holding Siamese Transferable Ac- 
counts may transfer sterling on these ac- 
counts freely to the sterling area and also in 
settiement of current transaction with the 
following: 

(a) Sterling accounts of other members of 
the Transferable Accounts Area, at present 
consisting of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Dutch mone- 
tary area, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Iran, 
Italy and the Vatican City, Norway, Spanish 
monetary area, Sweden, and Uruguay; 

(b) Sterling accounts of residents in the 
following other countries: U. S. S. R., Sadui 
Arabia, Liberia, Afghanistan, and Tangier 

Sterling on American accounts and on 
Transferable Accounts of countries listed in 
(a) above will be freely transferable to Siam- 
ese accounts in settlement of current trans- 
actions. Arrangements for payment to the 
United States account area are not covered 
If and when the transferable-account sys 
tem is again extended to that area, a further 
notice will be issued. 

Countries in the United States account 
area, in addition to the United States, are 
United States Dependencies, the Republic of 
the Philippines, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Venezuela. 

Current Transactions are defined as “pay- 
ments which are not for the purpose of trans- 
ferring capital.” They include (1) all pay 
ments due in connection with foreign trade 
other current business, including services anc 
normal short-term banking and credit facil- 
ities; (2) payments due as interest on loans 
and as net income from other investments; 
(3) payments of moderate amount for amor- 
tization of loans or for depreciation of direct 
investments; and (4) moderate remittances 
for family living expenses. Transactions in 
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gold and bullion are excluded from the term 
“Current Transactions.” 

Banks holding Transferable Accounts will 
be expected to refer all cases where there is 
a doubt as to whether a transaction falls 
within the above definition to the Bank of 
Siam for a prior ruling, and to accept that 
ruling as final 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Estimated Dollar Expenditure in First 6 
Months of 1948—-To meet the essential re- 
quirements of the Colony of Southern Rho- 
desia in the first 6 months of this year, an 
estimated dollar expenditure totaling $4,- 
850,000 will be required, which is $450,000 in 
excess of the sum available to the Colony, 
according to a statement authorized by the 
Minister of Commerce, and reported in “East 
Africa and Rhodesia” of January 22, 1948, a 
weekly publication dealing with East African 
economic and commercial affairs. 

To safeguard dollar expenditure, a system 
of allocation has been introduced in the 
Colony, with provisional distribution to mer- 
chant groups formed by the Federated 
Chambers of Commerce. It was reported 
that allocations for the first half of the year 
so far made are as follows: Agricultural ma- 
chinery, $510,000; electrical and mining ma- 
chinery, $750,000; iron, steel, and tin plate, 
$50,000; manufactures of iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, and metal manufactures, $250,000; 
electrical goods and apparatus, $150,000; ve- 
hicles and spares, $750,000; minerals, earth- 
enware, glassware, and cement, $25,000; oils, 
waxes, resins, paints, and varnishes, $400,000; 
drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers, $200,000; 
leather and rubber manufactures, $40,000; 
wood, cane, wicker, and manufactures, 
$1,100,000; books, paper, and stationery 
$75,000; miscellaneous, including malt, bar- 
ley, and vegetable seed, $50,000. 

Under this system, merchants must file any 
claim for dollars with their particular group 
The final recommendations will then be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce, 
which will issue individual import permits 


South Korea 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Laws and Regulations.—The cus- 
toms laws, regulations, and duties at present 
effective in South Korea are based upon the 
Import Tariff of Japan, 1941, with certain 
modifications. The most important modifi- 
cation of the rates of import duties is con- 
tained in United States Army Military Gov- 
ernment Ordinance No. 116, of October 8, 
1946, which provided that “in no case shall 
the customs duty collected upon any im- 
ported article exceed ten percentum ad 
valorem.” No export duties are levied. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods Concluded With Netherlands.—A com- 
mercial agreement between Spain and the 
Netherlands was announced December 3, ac- 
cording to a report of December 27, 1947, 
from the American Embassy, Madrid. The 
agreement, retroactive to December 1, 1947, is 


intended to regulate trade between the two 
countries until December 1, 1948. 

By the terms of the arrangement, each 
party agrees to facilitate the exportation and 
importation, insofar as economic conditions 
permit, of given quantities or values of Speci. 
fied commodities. 

The principal items which Spain agrees to 
export to the Netherlands include: Oranges 
40,000 metric tons; iron ore, 160,000 tongs. 
pyrites, 160,000 tons; iron oxide, 2,000 tons. 
zinc, 8,000 tons; potash, 23,000 tons; leag 
5,000 tons; fluorspar, 2,000 tons; leather ang 
leather products, 1,735,000 guilders; Wines 
and cork, 1,000,000 guilders each. Othe 
products include apricot pulp, essentia} Oils 
tartaric acid, turpentine and rosin, licorice 
extract, hat materials, mercury, bicycle 
chains, glass insulation, books. 

The principal products which the Nether. 
lands agrees to export to Spain include the 
following: Seed potatoes, 25,000 metric tons: 
flaxseed, 300 tons; sugar-beet seed, 600 tong: 
livestock, 6,000,000 guilders; eggs, 6,250,000 
guilders; electrical and railroad equipment, 
10,000,000 guilders; chemicals and pharma. 
ceuticals, 5,000,000 guilders. Other products 
include motion-picture equipment, materials 
for the manufacture of incandescent anq 
other lamps, agricultural machinery, Diese 
motors for ships, aniline dyes, lacs and yar. 
nishes, inks, lactic acid, industrial diamonds, 
paraffin, upper and sole leathers, cigars and 
cigarettes, paper, sisal twine, glycerin, ang 
stearin. 

The agreement provides for a special mixed 
commission to insure the maximum flow of 
trade under the agreement. 

Private compensation transactions are not 
permitted, except in special cases and with 
the approval of both Governments. 

Payments for merchandise are to continue 
to be regulated by the payments agreement of 
October 21, 1946 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modification of Understanding Reached 
Between the United States and Sweden Rela- 
tive to Treatment of American Products Un- 
der Swedish Import Restrictions —A modi- 
fication of the understanding reached be- 
tween the United States and Sweden on June 
24, 1947, relative to the treatment of Ameri- 
can commodities under the Swedish general 
import restrictions (published in Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 1947) has been 
agreed upon by the two Governments, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948, by the Department of State, 
Washington,D.C. The complete texts of the 


official press release accompanying memo- 
randums and letters are as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE RELEASE NO. 107 OF 
FEBRUARY 11, 1948) 


The Department of State announces that 
at the request of the Government of Sweden 
in accordance with paragraph 8 of the under- 
standing with regard to Swedish-American 
trade reached between the United States and 
Sweden on June 24, 1947, discussions be- 
tween representatives of the two Govern- 
ments have recently been held concerning 
the financial and trade position of Sweden. 

A serious trade and balance-of-payments 
problem now faces Sweden partly as a result 
of developments in the exchange position of 
other countries with which Sweden has im- 
portant trading relationships, and due partly 
to the operation of temporary regulations 
imposed to facilitate the transition to the 
more stringent import controls permitted 
by the provisions of the June 1947 under- 
standing. In particular, a more serious drain 
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on Sweden's gold and dollar holdings has de- 
veloped than was anticipated during the 
conversations between the two Governments 
at the time this understanding was reached. 
In the course of the recent discussions the 
situation facing Sweden was carefully exam- 
ined and all possible solutions were explored. 
It was pointed out that Sweden has been and 
js taking steps to bring its dollar payments 
and receipts into equilibrium, except for a 
carry-over of import commitments covered 
py import licenses issued in 1947 and a sea- 
sonal deficit anticipated in the first quarter 
of 1948. 

In order to make it possible for the Swedish 
Government to take requisite measures to 
meet its balance-of-payments difficulties, and 
because the quantitative commitments with 
respect to imports into Sweden from the 
United States, contained in paragraph 5 (c) 
of the June 1947 understanding between the 
two Governments have, in general, been 
fulfilled, the United States Government has 
agreed not to invoke the provisions of para- 
graph 5 (c) during the remaining period 
covered by the understanding, which ends 
June 30, 1948. During this period, Sweden's 
import programming will be based on the 
essentiality of imports, with the exception of 
cases involving undue hardship for American 
exporters, which are subject to specific pro- 
visions set forth in an exchange of memo- 
randa which is appended to this release 
With respect to the period following June 
30, 1948, the two Governments have agreed 
to undertake negotiations with a view to 
the temporary relaxation of the requirements 
of articles II and VII of the Trade Agreement 
of 1935 along the lines of the balance-of- 
payments provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on October 30, 1947, be- 
tween the United States and twenty-two 
other signatories. Both Governments con- 
sider these provisions appropriate under the 
circumstances. These provisions would per- 
mit countries facing certain balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties to program imports on an 
essentiality basis 

The Government of the United States has 
also recognized the necessity for Sweden to 
defer payments to the extent necessary to 
prevent Sweden's gold and dollar holdings 
from falling below a minimum working 
balance. 

Under the present circumstances and in 
view also of the above arrangements, a Gov- 
ernment-to-Government credit was agreed 
not to be appropriate. The Swedish Govern- 
ment, therefore, has not applied for such a 
credit. 

The understanding arrived at between the 
two Governments has been embodied in an 


exchange of memoranda and letters, the 

texts of which follow 

{MEMORANDUM FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 9 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 11, 1948 


The Government of the United States of 
America wishes to refer to discussions which 
have recently been held between its repre- 
Sentatives and those of the Government of 
Sweden concerning the problems faced by the 
Government of Sweden as the result of its 
serious loss of gold and dollar exchange 
These discussions have resulted in the mu- 
tual understanding between the two Govern- 
ments as follows: 

1, After a careful examination of the facts 
relating to the payments position of Sweden 
it is recognized that a temporary suspension 
of the commitments undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden in paragraph 4 of its 
aide-memoire dated June 24, 1947, is neces- 
sary to permit the Government of Sweden to 
meet its present payments difficulties. The 
principles governing the temporary suspen- 
sion of paragraph 4 of the cited aide-memoire 
are set forth in a letter dated February 11, 
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1948, from Mr. Aminoff, Swedish Chargé 
d’Affaires to Mr. Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. 

2. The Government of the United States 
recognizes that the commitments under- 
taken by the Government of Sweden in para- 
graph 5 (c) of its aide-memoire dated June 
24, 1947, with respect to quotas applicable 
to the importation of commodities listed in 
Schedule I of the Commercial Agreement 
between the two governments signed May 
25, 1935, have, in general, been fulfilled, to- 
tal imports being in excess of the total of 
the amounts stipulated. In view of this de- 
velopment, caused substantially by the op- 
eration of the transitional rules applied by 
the Government of Sweden, and because of 
the serious and unanticipated deficit in- 
curred by Sweden in its balance of payments 
which has resulted in serious loss of gold and 
convertible foreign exchange, the Govern- 
ment of the United States agrees not to in- 
voke, for the 6-month period ending June 
30, 1948, the provisions of paragraph 5 (c) 
of the Swedish aide-memoire dated June 24, 
1947, with respect to the application of 
Swedish import controls to the importation 
of items listed in Schedule I of the Com- 
mercial Agreement of 1935. 

3. In applying quantitative restrictions 
necessary to safeguard its external financial 
position and balance of payments to all im- 
ports from the United States, including those 
listed in Schedule I, the Government of 
Sweden will issue licenses to cover hardship 
cases in connection with contracts (previ- 
ously based on valid import licenses, wher- 
ever necessary, or assurances thereof) in- 
volving goods which have been, or are, in the 
process of being specifically made or prepared 
for use in Sweden. Favorable consideration 
will also be given to cases involving goods 
for which, in connection with contracts, 
specific preparations have been made for 
shipment to Sweden. 

4. Because of the large deficit in the Swed- 
ish balance of payments with the hard-cur- 
rency areas of the world, it is recognized that 
the Government of Sweden is faced with 
the necessity of taking measures to correct 
its present imbalance of trade, and to con- 
serve its foreign exchange. 

5. It is, therefore, understood between the 
Governments of Sweden and the United 
States that the balance of payments problems 
of Sweden are similar to those of other coun- 
tries which gave rise to the provisions of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, con- 
cluded at Geneva, Switzerland, on October 
30, 1947, by the United States and twenty- 
two other signatories and that, therefore, 
the two Governments agree to undertake 
negotiations with a view to the temporary 
relaxation of the requirements of articles 
II and VII of the Commercial Agreement of 
1935, to become effective July 1, 1948, along 
the lines of the balance-of-payments pro- 
visions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, which both Governments, con- 
sider appropriate under the circumstances. 


Department of State, 
Washington, 
February 11, 1948 


A corresponding memorandum was trans- 
mitted from the Government of Sweden to 
the Government of the United States. 


“After careful examination of the facts, 
it now appears advisable to find a solution 
of Sweden’s immediate payments difficulties 
through (a) reduction of import commit- 
ments referred to in the foregoing paragraph 
insofar as this is feasible and through (b) 
temporary modifications of the policies de- 
scribed in the letter, already cited, govern- 


ing payments and transfers to the United 
States, involving deferments of such pay- 
ments and transfers. In accordance with (b) 
above, the Government of Sweden therefore 
proposes that in cases where the authorizing 
of a payment between Sweden and the 
United States would cause Swedish gold 
and hard-currency assets, to fall below a 
minimum working balance, a reasonable de- 
lay in authorizing such payment shall not 
be considered a violation of paragraph 4 of 
the Swedish aide-memoire of June 24, 1947, 
or of the terms of the Minister’s letter of 
the same date. 

“The Swedish Government considers the 
above proposal as an exceptional and tem- 
porary measure which it intends to with- 
draw as soon as Sweden’s reserves of gold 
and convertible foreign exchange reach such 
levels that payments and transfers may be 
made to the United States on a current basis 
without adversely affecting Sweden’s pay- 
ments position. Accordingly, my Govern- 
ment would be pleased to have a review of the 
situation whenever either of our Govern- 
ments considers that such action would be 
appropriate. It is the understanding of my 
Government that the temporary arrange- 
ments outlined in this letter would remain 
in effect until terminated or modified fol- 
lowing a review of the situation as provided 
above. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“ALEXIS DE AMINOFF 


“The Honorable WirLarp L. THorpP, 
“Assistant Secretary of State.” 


(LETTER FROM THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO THE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM 
OF SWEDEN) 


“February 11, 1948 
“My dear Mr. Charge d’Affaires: 

“I have received your letter of February 11, 
1948, setting forth the proposals of the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden for temporary modifica- 
tion of the provisions of the letter from the 
Swedish Minister dated June 24, 1947, regard- 
ing foreign exchange transactions between 
Sweden and the United States. 

“It gives me pleasure to state that the 
provisions of your letter are acceptable to 
the Government of the United States. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“WILLARD L. THORP 


“Mr. Alexis de Aminoff, 
“Charge d’Affaires ad interim of Swe- 
den.” 


Import Plan for 1948—The Government 
of Sweden issued on December 15, 1947, an 
official communiqué giving the broad out- 
lines of Sweden’s hard-currency Import Plan 
for 1948 based upon recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Import and Export 
Questions, as reported on December 26, 1947, 
by the American Embassy, Stockholm. 

According to this communiqué, total im- 
ports from hard-currency countries during 
1948 have been set at approximately 1,465,- 
000,000 crowns ($404,167,000), c. i. f. value. 
This amount is approximately half of 1947 
imports and about three-quarters of those in 
1946. The Import Plan is based on the theory 
that imports from hard-currency countries 
during 1948 must not exceed hard-currency 
receipts during the same period. 

The communiqué stated further that, in 
order to liquidate the backlog of outstanding 
import licenses not yet covered by foreign 
exchange, new licenses issued during the first 
quarter of 1948 will be limited to one-fifth 
of the total amount available for hard-cur- 
rency countries during the entire year 1948. 
The remaining portion will be applied toward 
licenses already issued. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 3 
International Trade, Department of Commerce oe; 


Chemicals 


PLANT To PropucE AMMONIUM SULFATE, 
AUSTRALIA 


The Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Austral- 
asia, Ltd., Tasmania, Australia, plans to 
establish a plant for the production of 
50,000 long tons of ammonium sulfate 
annually. The factory will cost about 
$8,000,009 and will be constructed over 
a period of several years. 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY’S OUTPUT OF 
PHOSPHATE To RISE 


The Phosphate Cooperative Co. of Aus- 
tralia, Ltd., expects both the quality and 
quantity of its production to rise in 1948. 
Output in the fiscal year ended June 1947 
was the highest since the war. Inland 
transportation difficulties and delays in 
delivery of bags from India are limiting 
factors at present. 


SALT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BAHAMAS, 
B. W. I. 


Salt is the most important mineral 
from a commercial standpoint produced 
in the Bahamas, British West Indies. 
The West India Chemicals, Ltd. at Mat- 
thewtown, on the island of Inagua, pro- 
duces solar-evaporated coarse salt. This 
company also exports salt. Two-thirds 
of the exported product is ground slightly 
and is exported as “fishery” salt. 

In 1947 production of salt totaled 60,000 
long tons, valued at $210,000, United 
States currency, as compared with 36,000 
tons, valued at $126,000, in 1946. Ex- 
ports of salt in 1947 amounted to 72,000 
long tons, valued at $252,000, as against 
80,000 tons, valued at $280,000, in 1946. 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of synthetic resins 
and products in the period January-No- 
vember 1947 increased in value more 
than $2,000,009 over those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals 
were $15,102,000 and $13,053,000, respec- 
tively. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT AND IMPORTS, 
BELGIUM 


The fertilizer situation in Belgium is 
considered satisfactory. Production of 
30,885 metric tons of nitrogenous fertil- 
izers in the third quarter of 1947 was at 
a rate sufficient to provide about 35,000 
tons annually for export. The output 
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of phosphatic fertilizers dropped slightly 
during the quarter, but remained at a 
level high enough to permit substantial 
exports. 

During the quarter, 50,000 tons of po- 
tassic fertilizers were imported, princi- 
pally from the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
Additional quantities were received from 
Spain and France. 


NEw DDT MIXxTuRE USED IN CEYLON 


A new DDT mixture is being used for 
spraying in Ceylon by the Ministry of 
Health, according to the foreign press. 
It does away with the use of kerosene oil 
and may reduce the present heavy cost 
of spraying. The new mixture is based 
on a similar spray used in the United 
States and is said to be as effective as 
DDT mixed with kerosene. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS INTO CHILE 


Chile’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the 10-month period Janu- 
ary—October 1947 were valued at $25.- 
346,000, according to the Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce. Imports of 
these materials in the entire year 1946 
had a valuation of $22,843,000. 


PRODUCTION OF SODA-MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Taiwan Soda Manufacturing Co., 
Taiwan, China, can now produce 
monthly 250 metric tons of solid caustic 
soda, 290 tons of liquid soda, 430 tons of 
sulfuric acid, and 150 tons of bleaching 
powder. 


PRODUCTS OF TAIWAN FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, CHINA 


The Taiwan Fertilizer Manufacturing 
Co., China, is now producing 800 metric 
tons per month of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
It also has a monthly output of 1,300 tons 
of superphosphates, 430 tons of sulfuric 
acid, and 460 tons of calcium carbide. 


DYE PRODUCTION, U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of dyes (ready for sale) in 
the United States Zone of Germany in 
October 1947 rose substantially from the 
monthly average in the first 9 months of 
the year. Output in October was 214 
metric tons, compared with a monthly 
average of 120, 108, and 163 tons, respec- 
tively, in the three preceding quarters. 


CASEIN EXPORTS, DENMARK 


Danish casein exports in 1947 are be- 
lieved to have reached a record high of 


more than 4,000 metric tons, compareg 
with slightly more than 2,000 tons ip 
1946, according to a foreign chemical] 
publication. The target figure of 6,009 
tons was not attained because of the 
severe winter of 1946-47 and the drought 
in the following summer. Danish pro. 
ducers, however, expect to establish new 
records in 1948, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, GREECE 


The Agricultural Bank of Greece has 
considerable stocks of phosphatic,nitrog. 
enous, and other fertilizers, but farmers 
are less able to purchase them, although 
the prices are the same as last year. The 
Bank gives credit for fertilizer purchases 
only to farmers who have cleared past 
debts, which excludes about one-third of 
the villagers. Cooperatives estimate that 
it costs approximately $6 per stremma 
(1 stremma=-0.247 acre) for adequate 
fertilization, which is high for the aver- 
age farmer. Officials of the cooperatives 
state that only 30 percent of the farm- 
ers in the Salonika area are buying 
fertilizers. 


PLANS FOR FERTILIZER INDUSTRY, 
HYDERABAD, INDIA 


A fertilizer industry is included in 
plans for the development of Hyderabad 
State, India. The first objective is an 
output of 10,000 tons annually. Efforts 
have been made, in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines, to find 
means of utilizing low-grade and non- 
coking coal in producing ammonium 
nitrate 


DYE FAacTORY SPONSORED BY STATE OF 
JODHPUR, INDIA 


The Department of Industries and 
Commerce of the State of Jodhpur, India, 
is fostering the establishment of a dye 
factory, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. It will have a capital of 
$3,000,000, it is said. 


SHORT SUPPLY OF PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, 
ITALY 


Phthalic anhydride is in very short 
supply in Italy and prices have risen 
sharply, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Output has been reduced 
greatly by the serious shortage of electric 
power. 


FURFURAL PRODUCTION, BHADRAVATI, INDIA 


A pilot plant for the production of fur- 
fural was in operation at the Mysore Iron 
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and Steel Works, Bhadravati, India, 
according to the latest annual report of 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of the State of Mysore. The 
monthly output was about 45 pounds of 
furfural of 76 percent purity; paddy 
husks were the raw material. Produc- 
tion of furfural-phenol and furfural- 
cresol resins was also developed on pilot- 
plant scale. 


NEw PROCESS FOR PRODUCING NICOTINE 
SULFATE, JAPAN 


Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Japan, 
has developed a new process for large- 
scale production of nicotine sulfate. 
This material is included in the Japa- 
nese Import Program, but because of the 
short supply in the United States there is 
little likelihood that imports will be re- 
ceived. Present production in Japan is 
sufficient to meet about 5 percent of 
minimum domestic requirements. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS, POLAND 


Poland’s production of chemicals in 
October 1947 included the following (‘in 
metric tons): Tar products, 14,036: 
benzene and products, 3,151; dyes, 212; 
zinc oxide, 730; superphosphates, 11,101; 
nitrogenous fertilizers, 7,613; sulfuric 
acid, 4.978; hydrochloric acid, 380; am- 
monia, 551; soda ash, 8,184; and caustic 
soda, 3,010. 


OvuTpuT OF CALCIUM CARBIDE AND CYANA- 
MIDE DOWN, JAPAN 


Production of calcium carbide and 
cyanamide in Japan is at sharply re- 
duced levels because of the shortage of 
electric power. Supplies of coke and 
limestone are sufficient to produce far 
greater tonnages of both materials if ad- 
ditional electric furnaces could be oper- 
ated. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ProDuctTs, NORWAY 


Norway's imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in the first 9 
months of 1947 were valued at $2,201,000, 
according to the Norwegian Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics. In the corresponding 
periods of 1946 and 1939 they had a val- 
uation of $1,608,000 and $325,000, re- 
spectively. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS IN POLAND 


Production of sulfuric acid in Poland 
in November 1947 increased to 5,694 
metric tons from 4,978 tons in October. 
Soda-ash output was 8,765 tons (8,184 
tons in October). Caustic-soda produc- 
tion declined temporarily because of 
renovations being made at the Borek fac- 
tory. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, REUNION 


Reunion’s imports of fertilizers in the 
ll-month period January—November 
1947 totaled 6,880 metric tons, valued at 
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$578,000, according to official customs 
statistics. France was the principal 
supplier. 


Swiss TRADE IN CHEMICALS, DRUGS, AND 
DYES 


The value of Switzerland’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, and dyes in 1947 are be- 
lieved to have reached 500,000,000 francs 
(approximately $115,000,000), according 
to the Swiss Credit Institute. This is 
about 20 percent of Switzerland’s total 
export trade. 

Early in the year, the large pent-up 
demand in a number of markets led to an 
increase in exports, but this was counter- 
balanced later in 1947 by the loss of sev- 
eral leading outlets. Trade with Sweden, 
an important consumer of Swiss dyes, 
practically ceased, and several other 
countries reduced their purchases, it is 
said. 


UsE oF DDT AGAINST TSETSE FLY, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Considerable effort is being made by 
the South African Government to eradi- 
cate the tsetse fly, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Three groups of 
workers with headquarters on the Pon- 
gola River are throwing smoke bombs of 
DDT into the dense bush. The worst 
places along the northern bank of the 
river have been sprayed once and work- 
ers have moved to the south bank. DDT 
will also be sprayed from the air. 


SUPPLIES OF POTASSIC FERTILIZERS, U. K. 


Total supplies of potassic fertilizers in 
the United Kingdom in 1947-48 are ex- 
pected to be sufficient for agricultural 
needs, according to the British press. It 
is hoped that slightly larger quantities of 
potassium sulfate will be available. 

The extent of the recovery in the po- 
tassium-sulfate branch of the fertilizer 
trade is indicated by estimated 1947 im- 
ports of 355,000 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) , compared with 
only 62,000 in 1946. However, the 1947 
figure is substantially below 1938 im- 
ports of 876,000 hundredweight. 


U. K.’s EXports 


December 1947 was a better month in 
the United Kingdom’s chemical export 
trade than had been anticipated, accord- 
ing to the British press. Exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors were 
valued at £5,920,000, compared with 
£5,410,000 in November. 

Although exports of pitch from the 
United Kingdom in 1947 were only about 
two-thirds of those in the prewar period, 
they represented a substantial improve- 
ment over the 1946 figure, according to 
the British press. France took more 
than 50 percent of 1947 shipments. Ex- 
ports of coal tar in 1947, however, ex- 
ceeded those in 1938 and were almost 
double those in 1946, with France again 


the principal customer, taking about 75 
percent. Shipments of creosote oil and 
other heavy coal-tar oils were almost six 
times those in 1946 and larger than those 
in 1938. Cresylic-acid exports dropped 
below those in 1946, but showed improve- 
ment over the prewar volume. 


U. K.’s Imports oF Soprum NITRATE 


November 1947 imports of sodium ni- 
trate into the United Kingdom were the 
highest since March, a British chemical 
publication reports. However, the 11- 
month 1947 figure of 388,784 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight—112 pounds) 
is substantially below the 904,280 hun- 
dredweight imported in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


SECOND SEAWEED-PROCESSING FACTORY 
ESTABLISHED (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


A second seaweed-processing factory 
in the Hebrides will be established at 
Lochmaddy, North Uist, Scotland, ac- 
cording to the British press. It will cost 
from £60,000 to £70,000, and the initial 
expense will be paid by the Government. 

The other factory—in South Uist—has 
begun production. 


Coal and Coke 


IMPORTS INTO BRAZIL 


Imports of coal into Brazil during 1947 
totaled 1,577,568 short tons, compared 
with 1,099,798 short tons during 1946. 
Coke arrivals totaled 27,133 short tons 
during 1947, an incréase of 14,439 short 
tons above the amount imported in 1946. 
The United States supplied 94 percent 
of the 1947 coal imports and 59 percent 
of the coke imports; other supplying 
countries were as follows: 


Imports of Coal and Coke into Brazil, 1946 
and 1947 


[In short tons] 


Increase 
Country of origin 1946 1947 (+) or 
decrease 
(—) 
Coal 
United States 1,002, 169 1,480,591 | +478, 422 
Mozambique 9, 159 47, 237 +38, 078 
Union of South Africa 47, 065 49, 740 +2, 675 
United Kingdom ___. 41, 405 |. —41, 405 
Total 1,099, 798 (1, 577, 568 | +477, 770 
Coke 
United States 6, 981 15, 886 +8, 905 
Union of South Africa 3, 716 11, 192 +7, 476 
United Kingdom 1, 853 —1, 853 
Surinam ° 144 55 —89 
Total. i 12, 694 27, 133 +14, 439 


POLAND’S COAL PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Coal mining in Poland is proceeding at 
a rate better than expected, according to 
recent reports from that country. Pro- 
duction during 1947 totaled 65,179,000 
short tons, 1,792,000 short tons more than 
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the scheduled output, compared with 
52,126,000 short tons in 1946. During 
the 22 work days of December 1947, pro- 
duction totaled 5,752,400 short tons, or 
627,500 short tons more than the Decem- 
ber planned output. The scheduled out- 
put for 1948 has been set at about 75,- 
000,000 short tons. 

The data for 1947 also indicate an in- 
crease in productivity. The output per 
man per day rose from 1.11 short tons 
during 1946 to 1.25 during 1947. 

Coal consumption in Poland increased 
from 37,714,000 short tons in 1946 to 
44,643,000 in 1947. The !argest increase, 
about 3,000,000 short tons, occurred in 
the amount of coal used for domestic 
fuel purposes; coal supplied to Polish in- 
dustries increased 1,769,000 short tons. 
Although the quantity of coal utilized in 
the mines for the production of coal rose 
from 5,488,000 short tons in 1946 to 
6,173,000 in 1947, the amount of coal used 
per short ton of coal mined declined from 
216 pounds to 194 pounds. The distribu- 
tion of coal during the 2 years is shown 
in table I. 

Polish exports of coal advanced from 
14,881,000 short tons in 1946 to 18,739,- 
000 in 1947. The countries of destination 
of Polish coal and coke during November 
and December 1947 were as shown in 
table II. 


TABLE I.—Distribution of Polish 
and 1947 


[In thousands of short tons] 


‘oal, 19 46 


Item 1946 1947 


Domestic consumption 


ite 6, 945 10, 141 
a 4, 855 5, 842 
Industrial 13, 773 15, 542 
Mines 5, 488 6, 173 
Railways 6, 653 6, 945 

Total 37,714 44, 643 
oreign shipments 14, 881 18, 739 
Grand total 52, 595 63, 382 


TABLE II.—Polish Coal and Coke Exports, 
November and December 1947 


[In short tons] 


. ; “mb Yecem be 
Country of destination November) December 


1947 1947 

U.S.S.R 567, 750 718, O15 
Sweden 316, O82 319, 350 
Austria 141, 731 144, 709 
Czechoslovakia 125, 060 141, 996 
Finland. 125, 831 121, 450 
Denmark 150, 683 105, 418 
Belgium 66, 302 70, 853 
Norway 100, 729 68, 303 
Switzerland 53, 604 50, 607 
France 53, 131 49, 104 
Foreign bunkers 11, 974 11, 379 
Other countries 167, 450 149, 8% 

Total 1, 880, 327 1,951, 074 


CoaL Exports, SouTH WALES, U. K. 


Foreign shipments of coal from South 
Wales, U. K., suspended during the fuel 
crisis of a year ago, were resumed in De- 
cember 1947. Expansion in this trade 
must proceed slowly, however, until the 
domestic supply situation is improved. 
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Trade with South America was re- 
newed with the release of a cargo of coal 
for Montevideo, Uruguay. In addition, 
about 2,800 short tons of coal were made 
available for France, nearly 9,000 for 
Takoradi, Gold Coast, and 4,480 for Lis- 
bon, Portugal. It is expected that about 
6,700 short tons of coal per month will be 
sold to the French market in the future. 

Welsh exporters are taking advantage 
of the high prices prevailing for United 
States coal in world markets. 

The lifting of restrictions on bunker- 
ing has resulted in increased demand 
from ships using Welsh ports and in lim- 
ited deliveries to foreign coaling depots. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


The completion of a $10,000,000 hydro- 
electric project at Campbell River, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, was 
celebrated on December 15, 1947, when 
the first of two 25,000-horsepower units 
was placed in operation. The plant was 
planned by the Provincial government 
to furnish power for industrial projects 
and to provide electric current to rural 
areas. 

Work is to start immediately on a 
$4,500,000 hydroelectric development for 
the Okanagan Valley and the area along 
the Thompson River from Kamloops to 
Revelstoke. This plan calls for the de- 
velopment of electric power at Whatshan 
Lake where a dam will be constructed 
and a tunnel cut from Whatshan Lake 
to Arrow Lake, a distance of 2 miles. 

The power plant, with two generating 
units and a total capacity of 33,000 
horsepower, will be erected about 3 miles 
north of Needles, and a_ 132,000-volt 
transmission line will be built from that 
point to the city of Vernon. Another 
60,000-volt transmission line joining 
Kamloops and Vernon is under construc- 
tion so that both areas eventually will 
get power from the same source. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, HAITI 


The 4,000,000 gourdes placed at the 
disposal of the Department of Public 
Works of Haiti for the establishment of a 
hydroelectric plant at Onde Verte and 
irrigation of about 16,000 hectares in 
Artibonite Valley represent the first in- 
stallment on projects the total cost of 
which is estimated at 12,625,000 gourdes 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT, U. K. 


All electrical plants in Great Britain 
of more than 10,000-kilowatt capacity are 
to be standardized to two main types of 
generators—30,000 and 60,000 kilowatts. 
Engineering firms are subject to severe 
penalties if they manufacture generator 
sets which do not comform with the 


license issued by the Ministry of Supply, 
Exceptions are made for sets Ordered 





prior to November 1, 1946, those produceg 
under license, and those for use on ships 
and for export. 

Manufacturers are reported to approve 
of the standardization, and a saving of 
from 6 to 9 months in the time requireg 
to produce turbo-alternators is expected. 
It is thought that plants will be installeg 
after 1948 at three times the prewa; 
average rate, despite economic difficy). 
ties. Production capacity should equal 
demand by 1950 or 1951. 

The use of individual designs is not 
affected by this order. Further measures 
of compulsory standardization are cop. 
templated for boilers, steam and water 
pipes, and valves. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


OF CACAO BEANS, 


CONGO 


PRODUCTION BELGIAN 


The 1947-48 crop-year production of 
cacao beans is estimated at 1,500 metric 
tons. Total production for the calendar 
year 1946 was 1,239 metric tons. Practi- 
cally the entire crop was allocated to Bel- 
gium, as domestic use of cacao products 
is negligible. Indications are that there 
has not been a noticeable increase in pro- 
duction since 1930 


Fish and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HERRING INDUSTRY, 
ICELAND 


From the beginning of the Icelandic 
winter herring season in November to 
the end of December 1947, over 80,000 
tons of herring had been caught. As 
most of his fish is being processed, about 
10,000 tons of herring oil should be pro- 
duced, which is about half of the sum- 
mer production. 

As a partial solution to processing the 
fish caught off the west coast, the Gov- 
ernment was recently authorized to buy 
a ship and alter it for the processing of 
1,350 tons of herring a day. The Gov- 
ernment will also construct herring-oil 
tanks, storehouses, and other installa- 
tions on Faxa Bay (situated off the south- 
west coast) It is estimated that these 
operations will cost approximately 14,- 
000,000 crowns ($2,150,000). 

Contracts for the sale of 3,000 tons of 
herring fish meal to Denmark and 5,000 
tons to the United States were concluded 
early this year. The latter deal is of 
special importance, as it will provide 
Iceland with badly needed dollar exX- 
change at a time when dollar reserves 
have reached an all-time low and will 
furnish west-bound cargo for vessels 
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sailing for New York. Instructions were 
issued at the beginning of 1948 to ex- 
porters of cod-liver oil, forbidding them 
to sell for any currency other than dol- 
jars. This means in effect that the 
United States may receive most of the 
1948 production ‘estimated at 8,000 to 


9,000 tons). 


Fruits and Nuts 


BLUEBERRY CROP, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Quebec's (Canada) commercial blue- 
berry crop estimated at 11,437,485 pounds 
in 1947, showed a decrease of 21.7 percent 
as compared with the 1946 crop, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Divi- 
sion, in cooperation with the Marketing 
Division of the Rural Economic Branch. 
The value ($1,268,596) was about 41 per- 
cent less than that of the 1946 crop 
which was estimated at $2,159,675. 

Blueberry pickers did not obtain as 
good a return on the crop as they did in 
1946. The average price received by the 
pickers in 1947 was 11.1 cents per pound, 
as against 14.8 cents in 1946 and 20.8 
cents in 1945. 


RAISINS AND CURRANT CROPS AND EXPORT 
SALES, GREECE 


Although the final estimate of the 1947 
production of currants and raisins in 
Greece (76,800 metric tons of currants 
and 24,000 tons of sultana raisins) was 
smaller than earlier forecasts, both crops 
were much larger than the 1946 crops, 
and the quantities for export were greater 
than in any wartime or postwar year. 

Export movement, on the other hand, 
was delayed for the reason that the 
Greek Government was late in deciding 
on collection programs and the prices to 
be paid to growers in both cases. How- 
ever, reported export sales by the Auton- 
omous Currant Organization (A. S. O.) 
of about 31,470 metric tons of currants 
and by the Union of Sultana Growers 
of 10,000 tons of sultana raisins raised 
hopes that the export surplus in both 
cases eventually would be moved. 

The outlook for fertilizer and pesticide 
supplies in 1948 is favorable. Subject to 
weather conditions, therefore, prospects 
for the 1948 dried-fruit crop in Greece 
appear to be good. 


PISTACHIO-NUT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
IRAN 


Leading Tehran exporters of pistachio 
nuts estimate Iran’s commercial produc- 
tion of that commodity in the 1947-48 
marketing year (June 22, 1947, to June 
22, 1948) at 870 metric tons, unshelled. 
The same sources estimated production 
in the 1946-47 marketing year at 1,300 
tons. It is believed that the commercial 
production of pistachio nuts represents 
only about one-third of the total pro- 
duction. 


1948 
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During the 1946-47 marketing year, 
245 tons of shelled and unshelled pis- 
tachio nuts were exported; 189 tons went 
to India, 34 tons to Iraq, and 15 tons to 
Lebanon. Iranian customs statistics do 
not differentiate between shelled and 
unshelled pistachio nuts, but it is under- 
stood that the bulk of the exports are 
unshelled. 

Figures are not available covering ex- 
ports from the current crop, but it is 
known that 55 metric tons were shipped 
to the United States during the first 2 
weeks in December 1947, and merchants 
stated that they expected to make addi- 
tional shipments in the near future. 
There were 200 to 300 metric tons of un- 
shelled pistachio nuts available for ex- 
port about December 22, 1947, according 
to the merchants. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS FROM ECUADOR 


Shipments of bananas from Ecuador 
during 1947, totaled 2,708,473 stems, as 
compared with 1,363,660 stems in 1946. 
The large increase was attributed to in- 
creased shipping space, which trade 
sources estimate will be sufficient by the 
middle of 1948 to ship all Ecuadoran 
bananas available for export. 


CITRUS-FRUIT SUPPLIES, PERU 


Peru imports oranges to supplement 
the domestic crop. Total production of 
oranges in 1947 was estimated roughly 
at 1,336,902 boxes, or 26,738 metric tons 
of fruit. Limes are the only other im- 
portant citrus crop produced in relative 
abundance. Production and demand are 
negligible for grapefruit, lemons, and 
other citrus fruits. 

Almost all the oranges imported into 
Peru come from Ecuador. Imports in 
1945 and 1946 amounted to 3,014 and 
6,288 tons, respectively. Recent increases 
in demand have apparently equalled or 
surpassed the increases in domestic pro- 
duction, with import demand being little 
affected by greater output in Peru. 

Available import data for 1947 cover 
only the seasonally inactive period of 
January-June. Receipts in these 
months were 708 tons. There was a sea- 
sonal increase in the second half of the 
year, apparently less than in 1946 because 
of shortage of foreign exchange, limita- 
tion by import licenses, and a relatively 
small crop in Ecuador. 

The oranges imported from Ecuador 
are similar to the Peruvian criolle (a 
small orange similar to a poor Valencia) . 
Navel oranges from the United States, 
if available, would bring a premium in 
the Lima market. This trade was not 
active during the war because of ship- 
ping problems and more recently has 
been impeded by the shortage of dollar 
exchange. 

Traders believe that the Peruvian 
market would import an average of 160,- 
000 boxes, or 6,400 metric tons gross, 


during the next few years provided there 
was sufficient foreign exchange for this 
product. Oranges are included on the 
list of basic imported foodstuffs eligible 
to receive exchange from the Govern- 
ment at the official rate of 6.5 soles to 
the United States dollar, but the over-all 
shortage of official exchange has limited 
severely the amounts. A good portion of 
1947 imports were made on open-market 
exchange averaging almost 15 soles to 
the dollar. Prospects for obtaining ex- 
change and import licenses in 1948 are 
much worse than in 1947, and conse- 
quently the receipts may be less than the 
estimated demand. 

Indications are that production in 
Peru of oranges will increase in response 
to growing demand and to curtailment 
of imports by shortage of foreign ex- 
change. The quality of the fruit is ex- 
pected to improve. Although Peru ul- 
timately may become self-sufficient in 
oranges, a strong import demand will 
continue for some time. Because of low 
shipping costs, Ecuador presumably will 
remain the chief source, but there is a 
potential quality market also for United 
States navel oranges. A principal fac- 
tor governing future imports will be the 
availability of dollar exchange, and the 
policy of the Government in granting im- 
port licenses for oranges and other fresh 
fruit. 


TUNISIA’s DATE PRODUCTION 


Date production in Tunisia in the 
1947-48 season is officially forecast at 
32,200 metric tons, of which 7,200 tons 
will be Deglaa dates and 25,000 tons com- 
mon varieties. This cOmpares with a 
1946-47 crop of 14,000 tons (4,000 tons of 
Deglaa and 10,000 tons, common). There 
has been a shift during the postwar 
period toward increased production of 
better-quality dates. 

It is officially estimated that Tunisian 
consumption needs will absorb about 
3,200 tons of the Deglaa and 22,000 of the 
common dates, leaving about 4,000 tons 
of Deglaa and 3,000 tons of common dates 
for export. Great Britain and France 
are the principal buyers of the finer 
dates. 

There are practically no reserves from 
the preceding season. Dates from the 
1947-48 crop started entering the market 
in commercial quantities during Novem- 
ber 1847. The volume of exports started 
about the second half of December. 

Three date-producer cooperatives have 
recently been formed in the Djerid re- 
gion of Tunisia, at Tozeur, Nefta, and 
Degache, respectively. While each coop- 
erative is entirely independent of the 
others, the three have formed a Coopera- 
tive Union with a view to reducing over- 
head. They have made formal request 
for affiliation with the official agricul- 
tural credit organization, the Caisse Mu- 
tuelle de Credit Agricole. 








BITTER-ORANGE CROP AND SALE, SPAIN 


The average annual bitter-orange crop 
in Spain ranges from 250,000 to 300,000 
cases (usually called half-chests) each 
containing from 400 to 600 oranges, ac- 
cording to size, or an average of 500 or- 
anges per case. Each half-chest weighs 
from 50 to 55 kilograms net and 65 kilo- 
grams gross weight (1 kilogram=—2.2046 
pounds). 

According to the Spanish press, a con- 
tract for the sale of 300,000 half-chests of 
bitter oranges, with a value of 16,900,000 
pesetas, to England was signed on No- 
vember 17, 1947. The United Kingdom 
is the only country that purchases this 
product in commercial quantities. 


Sugar and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 


CosTA RICA 


Production of sugar in Costa Rica in 
the 1946-47 crop year (November 1, 1946, 
to October 31, 1947) amounted to 322,792 
quintals of 100 pounds each. An official 
preliminary production estimate for the 
1947-48 crop year is 350,000 quintals. 

Consumption of sugar during the 1947 
calendar year was estimated at 300,000 
quintals. A surplus estimated at 40,000 
quintals as of December 31, 1947, together 
with the current crop may result in an 
increase in consumption. 

It is officially reported that no sugar 
was exported in 1947 and that none was 
imported in the first 11 months of 1947. 


General Products 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Exports of bristle from _ Tientsin, 
China, to the United States in November 
1947 aggregated 220,550 pounds (2,005 
cases) valued at US$589,241, compared 
with 339,34242 pounds (3,034 cases) 
valued at US$935,729 in October, and 
492.690 pounds (4,486 cases) valued at 
US$1,246,587 in September. The Novem- 
ber average export value for bristles 
shipped to the United States was 
US$3.742 per pound, f. o. b. Tientsin, as 
compared with US$2.7575 in October, and 
US$2.53 in September. Sizes and assort- 
ments of bristles sent to the United States 
in November, with invoice prices in 
United States currency per pound c. i. f. 
or c. and f. United States port, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

New bristle business in November was 
hampered by the widening spread be- 
tween in Tientsin bristle prices (based on 
the official open-market rates) and the 
black-market rates. As of December 1 
this spread amounted to 20 to 25 percent. 
Short-term interest charges, which are 
high, also increase the New York quota- 
tion. Under these conditions, export 
houses able to advance Chinese national 
currency for interior bristle purchases 
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have been favored because of possible 
savings in interest, compensated by 
higher returns in Chinese currency when 
shipment is made after currency has 
been readjusted to levels more than off- 
setting interest charges. 

Tientsin market prices for bristles in 
relation to New York offers were as fol- 
lows for the principal grades, the New 
York offers shown in parentheses: 24- 
inch CN$90,000 per catty (US$1.05 per 
pound) ; 26-case assortment, CN$400,000 
(3.20) ; 55-case short assortment, 
CN$510,000 ($4.20); 55-case, CN$780,000 
($6.20) ; 24o-inch, CN$240,000. 

The prospect of restoration of railroad 
traffic to Mukden improved the supply 
outlook. The Chinese Customs export 
values for bristles are adjusted semi- 
monthly to keep them closely in line with 
local market and New York price trends. 


Prices (in U.S. dollars 


Num- 
Size or assortment ber of 
cases | Sep- | october! N° 
tember vember 
24-inch 613 $0.80 $0. 90 $0. 86 
$1. 27 $0. G2 SO. SS 
2!5-inch 85 1.72 1.80 
234-inch 80 2. 60 
2214- to 3-inch 150 2. 20 
2 
234- to 3-inch 5 2 40 
2)6- to 28&-inch i) 1. 80 
2'o- to 3'-inch 12 0.87 
2\%- to 4-inch 7s 3 OF 
2!.- to 4-inch 130 , aM) 
§- to 444-inch A 45 
26-case 52 410 1 
55-long 110 6.10 
th 


55-short HOS ; 4 () , oO 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Exports of bristle from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States in December 1947 
aggregated 111,100 pounds (1,010 cases) 
valued at US$262,564, compared with 
220,550 pounds (2,005 cases) in Novem- 
ber. The December average export value 
for bristles shipped to the United States 
was US$2.363 per pound, f. o. b. Tientsin, 
as compared with $3.742 in November. 

Sizes and assortments of bristles sent 
to the United States in December, to- 
gether with invoice prices in United 
States currency per pound, c. i. f. or 
c. and f. United States port, are shown 
in table 1: 


TABLE 1 Bristle 
China, to the 1 


Earports from Tientsin, 
S., December 1947 


Nu 
5 t ” ) 
or * r Sey No. ; m 
— t October ven suc Mtagg 
} ' n 
r Der nt 
24-inch my) SO.82to SO.88 $0.90 to 
$0. 9O $1.05 
234-inch 65 2.70 2. 20 
34-inch 20) 3. 20 
2\- to 34-inch 12 $2. 00 
26-case assortment 133 +) 3.00 
54-short assort 
ment 330) 1. 00 3.85 to 


Total 1,010 


Most of the sales shown in table 1 Were 
made in October, and it is likely that the 
shipments made on consignment also 
were purchased largely in the Tientsip 
market during October. 

Tientsin market prices for bristles in 
relation to New York offers for Principa| 
assortments were as follows, the New 
York offers shown in parentheses: 24. 
inch, CN$150,000 to $160,000 ($1.05) ; 96. 
case assortment, CN$540,000 Decembe; 
13 ($3.25): 55-case “long” assortment, 
CN$1,250,000 Nominal ($6.50): 
“short” assortment, CN$770,000 Decem. 
ber 22 ($4.50). 

A notable feature affecting the bristle 
market in December was the steady aq. 
vance in the Tientsin “official open-mar. 
ket exchange rate” from CN$74,700 on 
December 1, to CN$101,000 buying at the 
close of the month. These closing rates 
were approximately 20 percent above the 
Shanghai market because of an equiva. 
lent premium for Shanghai dollars at 
Tientsin, which rose from 14 percent on 
December 1 to a peak of 26 percent in 
mid-December. The black-market rate 
for United States bank notes and drafts 
increased from CN$145,000 on December 
1, to CN$210,000 about mid-December 
and then slumped to CN$150,000 on De. 
cember 31. This slump is attributed 
largely to a shift in speculative opera- 
tions to the interport remittance method, 
with its larger, quicker, and safer profits, 

New York demand for Tientsin bristles 
was weak, and price offers unattractive 
even at the higher “official open-market 
rates,” but local prices remained firm 
despite the slump in the black-market 
value of United States bank notes. De- 
liveries of bristle to Tientsin were slowed 
down because of interruptions in the 
traffic on the Peiping-Mukden railway. 

Total bristle exports to the United 
States from Tientsin for the years 1935- 
40, 11 months of 1941, the second half of 
1946, and 10 months of 1947, are shown 
in table 2: 








TABLE 2 Tientsin Bristle Erports to the 
U.S 
Quantity in pounds slue in United States dollars) 
\ verage 
Year Quantity Value value per 
pound 
1u 2 A35, 1 $2, 233, 970 S$). Ms 
1436 MO 116 s 121 1,09 
1937 1, 862, 1 0. 186 1.79 
1438 2, 206, 464 2, 940, 207 1B 
1439 617, 251 031, ¥77 1. 1 
1440 2, 683, 370 4, 428, DRS 1. 65 
1041 1, 406, 626 4, 335, ¥7 OS 
1u4¢ 1, 991, 528 6. OLS, Se 4 
194 , | ‘AS 170 sf 14 
January through N¢ t 0, 1941 u 
July-December 1946 
January-October 31, 1947. 
Seventy percent of India’s jute 1s 


grown in Eastern Bengal (Pakistan), but 
the jute mills are located in the Calcutta 
industrial area (Indian Union). 
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Leather and 
Products 


GLOVE MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


At the end of 1947 about 40 glove fac- 
tories were operating in Australia—30 in 
Melbourne, 8 in Sydney, and 2 in Ade- 
jaide. Under the postwar decentraliza- 
tion plan, 7 branches have been estab- 
lished in country towns, 3 of which are in 
New South Wales, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 

Production during the year ended June 
1947 amounted to 72,000 dozen pairs. 
About 72 percent of present demand for 
women’s gloves is met locally. 

Remarkable progress has been made in 
the use of domestic materials, especially 
calf, ordinarily not used for women’s 
gloves. Tanners have made calfskin a 
good, light, glove material by splitting 
and shaving to the thickness of kid. 
Dip-dyed, it is used in about 60 percent 
of Australian-made gloves. 

Other Australian leathers in use are 
kangaroo and wallaby skins, the former 
for hard-wearing gloves for sportswear, 
and the latter in making suede gloves. 
The finest, smallest skins are chosen, the 
grain removed, and the skins buffed to 
a suedelike finish. 


NIGERIAN EXPORTS 


Exports from Nigeria to the United 
States during 1947 included the follow- 
ing (values in U. S. dollars in paren- 
theses): Goatskins and kidskins, 1,496.4 
tons ($3,927,220.35); sheepskins and 
lambskins, 505.7 tons ($768,902.31); rep- 
tile skins, 887 pieces ($1,310.57). 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


SACCHARINE ]MPORTS, BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Government plans to 
import about 16,000 kilograms of sac- 
charine powder from the Netherlands 
and Switzerland during the first 4 months 
of 1948. The powder is to be processed 
into tablets in Bulgaria and issued ini- 
tially for medicinal purposes and then for 
general sale to the population, probably 
through State and cooperative stores. 

Of the planned imports of saccharine, 
6,000 kilograms have already arrived in 
Bulgaria, 5,000 kilograms coming from 
Switzerland. An additional 5,000 kilo- 
grams were scheduled to arrive from this 
source before the end of February, and 
the remainder is expected by the end of 
April, from the Netherlands. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From Hone Kono 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots from Hong Kong to the 
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United States during 1947 totaled 122,734 
pounds, valued at $35,543. These exports 
included the following items: Senna, 
101,800 pounds, valued at $23,136; gin- 
seng, 12 pounds, $1,301; rhubarb, 15,680 
pounds, $9,798; sandalwood, 386 pounds, 
$509; and galangal root, 4,856 pounds, 
$795. 

Declared exports of agar-agar from 
Hong Kong to the United States in 1947 
totaled 57,865 pounds, valued at $101,059. 
In addition, Hong Kong’s declared ex- 
ports of gum benzoin to the United States 
in the same period were 1,882 pounds, 
valued at $3,234. 

Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from Hong 
Kong to the United States in 1947 in- 
cluded the following items: Alkaloids, 
2,382 pounds, valued at $580; menthol, 
3,300 pounds, $23,625; “Chinese” medi- 
cines, 321,448 pounds, $476,078; and can- 
tharides, 6,415 pounds, $1,761. These ex- 
ports totaled 333,545 pounds and $502,044. 

During the period under review, de- 
clared exports of camphor from Hong 
Kong to the United States amounted to 
42,297 pounds, valued at $53,725. De- 
clared exports of hair gum to the United 
States throughout the same period to- 
taled 2,176 pounds valued at $913. 


LICORICE-ROOT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
TURKEY 


The 1947 production of licorice root 
in Turkey was recently estimated at 
14,000 metric tons. During the first 8 
months of 1947, exports amounted to 
6,548 metric tons valued at T£2,263,682. 
(1 Turkish pound=US$0.35!2.) 


IMPORTS, U. K. 


During the first 9 months of 1947, the 
United Kingdom imported quinine and 
quinine salts totaling 1,714,836 ounces, 
compared with 720,332 ounces in the 
corresponding period of 1946, reports the 
British press. Menthol imports in the 
first 9 months of 1947 amounted to 85,886 
pounds compared with 185,708 pounds in 
the like period of 1946. 

British imports of medicinal oils dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1947 totaled 265 
hundredweight, a considerable decline 
from 1,755 hundredweight in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 

In the first 9 months of 1947, imports 
of proprietary medicines into the United 
Kingdom were valued at £87,091, com- 
pared with £26,613 in the like months of 
1946, and imports of other drugs and 
medicines were valued at £764904, as 
compared with £360,638 in 1946. 





Production of soap in Greece during 
1946 was valued at 200,175,000 drach- 
mas—only 47 percent of the 1939 value. 
The 1946 figure is given in 1939 stabilized 
drachmas, which averaged $0.0088 to 1 
drachma. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


PROPOSED TAX ON FILM RENTALS, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


Legislation taxing film rentals has been 
introduced in the Legislative Council of 
British Guiana and probably will be en- 
acted into law. British Guiana charges 
no customs duty on film importations, 
and the proposed legislation is an at- 
tempt ‘to increase colonial revenue with- 
out imposition of a customs duty. Logic 
of the proposed tax on the distributor of 
15 percent for film rental is that the tax 
will be charged on the gross receipts for 
the film. In this way, better films (at 
least those which earn more) will be more 
heavily taxed than inferior films, whereas 
a customs duty, if charged on footage as 
is usually the case, taxes inferior and 
good films equally. 

According to the Colonial Treasurer, 
the distributor is well able to bear and 
pay the proposed tax, since it is based on 
earnings. At present he pays no customs 
duty on film entries. The colonial gov- 
ernment hopes to prevent passing on of 
the tax to the theater-goers. The pro- 
posed tax will be charged, if enacted, on 
all films, irrespective of country of origin, 
hence it cannot be qualified as discrim- 
inatory in that sense. 


CONVERSION OF FILM EARNINGS, EGYPT 


Temporary arrangements for the con- 
version of Egyptian ‘pound earnings of 
the eight major United States motion- 
picture-distributing companies in Egypt 
were concluded on January 27, 1948, 
after preliminary discussions between 
motion-picture representatives and Ex- 
change Control officials of the Ministry 
of Finance on January 24, 1948. Under 
these terms, distributors as of January 
1, 1948, will be permitted to convert 
Egyptian pounds to dollars up to 35 per- 
cent of the amounts currently received 
from exhibitors. In addition, 35 percent 
of the amounts so earned between July 
1947 and December 31, 1947, may be 
transferred immediately. These amounts 
had been blocked indefinitely since en- 
actment of the exchange-control legisla- 
tion of July 1947, and the suspension of 
sterling convertibility by the United 
Kingdom in August. It was further 


‘agreed that the question will be reviewed 


at the end of the first 3 months of 1948 
with a view toward possible upward re- 
vision. 

On the basis of present earning rates, 
the eight major distributors would there- 
fore remit about $500,000 per year from 
current funds and make immediate re- 
mittances amounting to $250,000 from 
accumulated balances. This arrange- 
ment may be compared with the distrib- 
utors’ position prior to May 1947. Un- 
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til that time they were permitted to re- 
mit an average of 70 percent of local 
earnings, while retaining an average of 


30 percent for local expenses. In May 
the growing seriousness of Egypt’s dollar 
position occasioned a cut to 35 percent 
and since July 1947 no transferrals of 
funds have been permitted. This agree- 
ment marks the first general release of 
dollars by exchange control to ease the 
position of United States firms whose 
operations have involved accumulations 
of Egyptian pound balances. 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN 1948, FoLanp 


According to an article appearing in 
Zycie Warszawy, dated January 21, 1948, 
Polish Film plans to produce eight full- 
length films in 1948. The activities of 
Polish Film (Film Polski) will be ex- 
panded in 1948. Its budget for the year 
amounts to 3,864,000,000 zlotys. The 
number of moving-picture theaters in 
Poland will be increased from 530 to 570. 
The number of 
theaters will be increased from 40 to 100. 
Receipts from cinema ticket sales for 
1948 are estimated at 2,407,000,000 zlotys. 
More than 160 foreign films, and a smal! 
number of domestic films, will be dis- 
played. During 1948, 8 full-length pic- 
tures, 44 short- and medium-length doc- 
umentary films, and 80 film chronicles 
will be produced. 

The Film Institute in Lodz will produce 
30 short- and medium-length educational 
films and the number of schools supplied 
with films will be raised from 2,270 to 
4,000. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


CARNAUBA-WAX EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in the 
third quarter of 1947 totaled 1,685 metric 
tons, valued at $3,124,000, according to 
the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States took 58 percent, or 986 tons, worth 
$1,804,000. 


RosIn Exports, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


French Indochina’s exports of rosin in 
1947 were more than 10 times as large 
as in 1946. Totals were 1,702 and 144 
metric tons, respectively. 


Gum Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of gum 
arabic during November 1947 totaled 
14,950 hundredweight, valued at £48,097, 
compared with 3,042 hundredweight, 
valued at £10,350 in November 1946, re- 
ports the British press. The monthly 
average of such imports in 1938 was 
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10,715 hundredweight, valued at £18,054. 

Imports of gum karaya into the United 
Kingdom during November 1947 totaled 
1,854 hundredweight, valued at £14,193, 
compared with 881 hundredweight, 
valued at £8,067 in the like month of 
1946. 

The United Kingdom imported a total 
of 321 hundredweight of gum traga- 
canth, valued at £4,302, as compared with 
910 hundredweight, valued at £39,129 in 
November 1946. The monthly average 
for such imports in 1938 was 698 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £13,954. 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s exports of rosin in the 9- 
month period January-September 1947 
totaled 38,713 metric tons, compared with 
22,734 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946, according to Portuguese customs 
Statistics. 

Exports of turpentine in the first 9 
months of 1947 decreased to 7,135 tons 
from 7,928 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS, PARAGUAY 


Preliminary forecasts indicate that 
production of vegetable oils in Paraguay 
for the 1947-48 season will be less than 
in other recent years. Principal factors 
responsible include the interruption of 
planting and general disruption caused 
by last year’s civil war; extensive plant 
damage by grasshoppers in the past 3 
or 4 months; a shortage of agricultural 
labor, partially the result of concentra- 
tion on the cotton and food crops, and 
fallen prices or stronger foreign compe- 
tition on some of the oils produced in 
Paraguay. All forecasts are a compro- 
mise among conflicting statistics and 
varying opinions. 

The largest source of vegetable oil in 
Paraguay is the coco-palm nut. The 
coco palm is known in Paraguay under 
the Guarani name “Mbocaya.” This is 
not the coconut palm. Millions of coco- 
palm trees grow wild throughout central] 
Paraguay, the size of the harvest depend- 
ing on weather conditions, damage by 
pests or disease, and the farmers’ in- 
terest in gathering the nuts. It is esti- 
mated that 1948 oil production will be 
2,500 metric tons, about the same as in 
the 1947 output. The world-wide short- 
age of fats and oils and the consequent 
high price offered for the nuts in 1948 
account for this comparatively large pro- 
duction. Early in January a local firm 
was authorized to export 623 metric tons 
of the oil from the 1947 processing, which 
would indicate that at least a normal 
crop is expected for 1948. 


On the basis of several estimates by 
Government and trade sources, the cot. 
ton crop will yield 18,000 tons of Seed 
and 1,800 tons of oil. 

The peanut yield, first crop, is expected 
to total only 500 metric tons ‘unshelled) , 
from which an approximate 100 metric 
tons of oil will be pressed. The first crop 
was harvested in early February. The 
second crop, planted in December and 
January to be harvested in April, prob. 
ably will be large, owing to the currently 
high price of 270 guaranies ($1 U.S. cur. 
rency=3.09 guaranies—Bank of Para. 
guay’s official buying rate) per ton Paid 
at the mills for unshelled peanuts. An 
estimated total for both crops is 3,509 
metric tons (unshelled). Peanut-oil pro. 
duction, based on this estimate, will be 
700 metric tons. 

Production of sunflower-seed oi] js 
still virtually in the experimental stage 
in Paraguay, therefore, forecasts of pro- 
duction are necessarily vague. The areg 
planted is estimated at about 284 acres, 
more than twice the 123 acres planted in 
1943. Low prices, slight interest dis- 
played by processors, and competition 
from relatively more efficient producers 
in Argentina are factors tending to re- 
duce sunflower-seed growing in Para- 
guay. However, if the bulk of the crop 
planted is marketed, it will approximate 
150 tons of seed, and perhaps about 60 
tons of oil. 

The castor plant in Paraguay is essen- 
tially wild, growing easily in areas which 
would otherwise be uncultivated. An 
estimated yield of 1,000 tons of seed 
should produce 400 tons of oil. Time 
spent by farmers on other crops may 
affect this calculation, as may the drop 
in castor-oil demand since the end of 
World War II. 


COPRA AND COCONUT-OIL PRODUCTION, 
MEXICO 


The production of copra and coconut 
oil in the Acapulco district of Mexico, 
while relatively small, is becoming in- 
creasingly important as _ plantations 
there are being expanded. During the 
war years this business was very profit- 
able, and apparently many of the land- 
owners have improved their plantations 
and planted large numbers of additional 
trees. 

Production of dried copra in the area 
tributary to Acapulco is now about 15,000 
tons a year. About 10,000 tons of the 
copra are being processed in the La Espe- 
cial oil and soap factory in Acapulco. 
About 5,000 tons are being shipped by 
truck from Acapulco to Mexico City, 
where it is processed by other factories. 

The copra meal contains about 5 to7 
percent oil. As an over-all average, 
about 43 percent by weight of the total 
copra received is sold as stock feed. The 
meal is usually dried by natural means 
for 2 or 3 months and is then sold for 
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feeding cattle and swine in that area. 
When mixed with other ingredients, it 
js said to be an especially valuable feed 
for fattening all types of livestock. 
production capacity of La Especial is 
roughly 12 to 15 tons of coconut oil per 
94-hour day. A large part of this is 
manufactured into coconut-oil soap at 
the plant. The remainder is sold as non- 
edible oil in the general market at Mexico 


City. 
Paints and 
Pigments 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF LITHOPONE, 
AUSTRALIA 


An acute shortage of lithopone exists 
in Australia, says a foreign chemical 
publication. However, research being 
conducted in the State of South Australia 
promises to relieve the situation. Pro- 
duction of lithopone was planned 5 years 
ago by a large metallurgical firm but had 
to be postponed. Now it seems probable 
that the project will be revived. 


BOLIVIAN IMPORTS 


Bolivia’s imports of oil paints, var- 
nishes, enamels, and colors in 1946 to- 
taled 308 metric tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $116,000, according to the Statis- 
tical Division of the Ministry of Hacienda. 


SuppLy SITUATION, NEw ZEALAND 


The paint supply situation in New 
Zealand is not as acute as in Australia, 
according to the foreign press. Dominion 
stocks are believed to be better than in 
most parts of the British Commonwealth. 
An important factor is the domestic pro- 
duction of linseed oil from home-grown 
seed, 


Petroleum and 
Products 


STATISTICAL DaTA, MEXICO 


Mexico produced, imported, exported, 
and consumed more petroleum crudes 
and products during 1947 than during 
1946. Production of crude petroleum in- 
creased 14 percent, imports of crude and 
petroleum products increased 35 percent, 
exports increased 58 percent, and con- 
sumption of gasoline and fuel oil in- 
creased 24 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively. 

The output of crude petroleum from 
Mexican wells in 1947 totaled 56,000,000 
barrels, compared with 49,235,000 barrels 
during 1946. Light-gravity oil repre- 
sented 82 percent of total production in 
each of these 2 years. 

Poza Rica is the most productive field. 
Its output, consisting of light-gravity 
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oil, has increased steadily during recent 
years, and totaled 31,500,000 barrels dur- 
ing 1947, an increase of 20 percent from 
1946. The production of heavy-gravity 
oil from the Northern (Panuco) Field in- 
creased from 8,652,580 barrels in 1946 
to 10,150,000 barrels in 1947, whereas that 
of the Southern (Golden Lane) Field de- 
clined from 8,523,604 barrels in 1946 to 
7,888,000 in 1947. Another light-gravity 
oil field, Isthmus of Tehuantepec, pro- 
duced 5,846,553 barrels in 1946 and 
6,540,000 in 1947. 


Mexican Petroleum Data, 1946 and 1947 


{In barrels of 42 gallons unless otherwise specified] 
Increase 
(+) or de- 

crease (—) 


Item 1947 ! 1946 


Crude petroleum, pro- 
duction 
Heavy gravity 10, 168, 000 8, 675, 551 +1, 492, 449 
Light gravity 45, 910, 000 49, 559, 870 +-5, 350, 130 


Total... 5 


= 


}, 078, 000 49, 235, 421) +-6, 842, 579 


Petroleum crudes and 
products: 


Imports: 
Crudes_._- 111, 000 102, 287 +8, 713 
Gasoline: 
Natural. . 11, 000 9, 936 +1, 064 
Aviation 352, 500 328, 359 +-24, 141 
Motor 1, 704, 000) 1,161,968 +542, 032 
Kerosene and 
naphtha 110, 000 148, 521 38, 521 
Gas and oil and 
dist. fuel 446, 000 418, 103 +27, 897 
Fuel oil__. 1,400,000) 836,482) +563, 518 
Lubricants 306, 000 278, 017 +27, 983 
Paraffin 16, 650 12, 643 +-4, 007 
Asphalt 67, 000 24, 852 +42, 148 
Miscellaneous 55, 000 58, 288 —3, 288 
Total 4,579,150) 3, 379, 456) +1, 199, 694 
Liquid petroleum 
gas (lbs 79, 356, 000 71, 796, 459 +-7, 559, 541 
Petroleum coke 
(tons) 1, 100 128 +-972 
Natural gas (MC F 8, 731, 000 12, 998, 779) —4, 267, 779 
Exports 
Crudes 
Light 1, 983, 817) 1,204,552! -+-779, 265 
Heavy 5, 093, 459) 2, 097, 439 4-2, 996, 020 
Gasolines 1, 217, 128 +1, 217, 128 
Naphthalene 67 +67 
Gas oil, including 
Diesel 2, 146, 282) 1,645,357) +500, 925 
Fuel oil 4, 284, 568) 4, 125, 139 +159, 429 
Parattin 105)... +105 
Asphalt 101, 013 333, 875 232, 862 
Total 14, 826, 439; 9, 406, 362) +-5, 420, 077 
Mexican consump- 
tion: 
Crudes 51, 081, 000 () 
Gasoline: 
Motor and rat- 
ural 10, 020, 000)\o an" ‘ 
Aviation 330, 000 8: 357, 000) +-1, 993, 000 
Kerosene 4, 231, 000) 3,313,000) +918, 000 
Gas oil 3, 886, 000) 3,481,000) +405, 000 
Fuel oil 24, 182, 000) 20, 944, 000) +3, 238, 000 


Lubricants. 536,000! 535, 000 +1, 000 


! Estimated 
2 Not available. 


Note: Data covering refinery runs and output, dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947, are not available for publication. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MALAYAN RUBBER TRADE AT RECORD LEVEL 
IN 1947 


Malayan production, imports, and ex- 
ports of natural rubber in 1947 broke all 
previous records. Production in the Ma- 
layan Union was 645,229 long tons, aver- 


aging 53,769 tons a month, as compared 
with an estimated 50,000 tons a month 
in the previous high year, 1941. An ad- 
ditional amount of approximately 1,100 
tons was produced on Singapore Island 
in 1947. Imports of rubber into the Ma- 
layan Union and Singapore totaled 313,- 
549 long tons in 1947, and gross exports 
953,697 long tons. Net exports were 640,- 
148 tons, an increase of 11 percent over 
the 575,000 tons estimated for 1941. 

Production on estates of 100 acres or 
more in the Malayan Union was 31,636 
tons during December 1947, and output 
of small holders was estimated at 27,037 
tons. The total output of 58,673 tons was 
the third highest monthly figure of the 
year. Of total production for the year, 
294,828 tons were produced on European 
estates (100 acres or over), and 65,037 
tons on Asiatic estates (100 acres or 
over), while output of small holders was 
estimated at 285,364 tons. Small hold- 
ers’ production, therefore, constituted 
44.2 percent of the total, as compared 
with 39.1 percent of the total in 1940, 
the last full year for which information 
is available. 

Imports in December totaled 24,194 
tons, the lowest figure since September. 
The Netherlands Indies, as usual, was the 
chief source, supplying 16,751 tons. 
Other imports were: British Borneo 4,714 
tons, Siam 2,139 tons, Burma 486 tons, 
and French Indochina 104 tons. Imports 
for the year into Singapore and into the 
Malayan Union, by country of origin, are 
shown in table 1. Included in the total 
is 53 tons of latex frém Sumatra. 


TABLE 1.—IJmports of Natural Rubber into 
Singapore and the Malayan Union, 1947 
{In long tons] 


| 
Imports | Imports 


ia i lia into into the | ».4. 
Place of origin Singa- | Malayan Potal 
pore Union 
Sumatra 170, 453 25, 241 | 195, 694 
Rhio 5, 825 oe 5, 825 
Banka and Billiton 458 458 
Dutch Borneo 18, 289 14 18, 303 
Java.. 1, 802 1, 802 
Other Dutch Islands 788 788 
Total Netherlands | 
Indies _. 197,615 | 25,255 | 222, 871 
Sarawak “i 33, 263 |_- 33, 263 
North Borneo and La- 
ae 9, 513 |.. 9, 513 
Brunei. =o RPP Se 1, 607 ae 1, 607 
Total British Bor- } 
neo.. 44, 383 44, 383 
Burma 5 4, 231 4, 236 
French Indiochina 5, 807 |-..-- 5, 807 


36, 253 
54,468 | 313, 549 


Siam 11,271 | 24,982 


Grand total 259, 081 | 


Source: Official Malayan Statistics. 


Gross exports during December 
amounted to 78,820 tons, including 3,532 
tons of latex, a sharp decline from the 
record 99,963 tons shipped in November. 
December shipments to the United States 
were 40,078 tons, and to the United King- 
dom 17,213 tons. Shipments in excess of 
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1,000 tons were made to Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands. Table 
2 shows 1947 rubber exports to chief des- 
tinations, and table 3 shows exports by 
port of shipment. 


TABLE 2.—E sports of Natural Rubber from 
Singapore and the Malayan Union, 1947 


{In long tons] 





Sheet 
Destination and Latex Total 
crepe 
United Kingdom 154, 219 8, 740 | 162,959 
Belgium 17, 704 297 18, 001 
France 25,979 | 1,346 27, 325 
Germany 16, 184 276 16, 460 
Italy 19, 710 351 20, 061 
Netherlands 11, 447 291 11, 738 
Sweden 10, 327 125 10, 452 
U.S.8.R 36, 781 243 | 37,024 
Other Europe 24, 488 497 24, OSS 
Argentina 25, 643 157 26, 800 
Canada 41, 204 584 41, 788 
United States 443, 814 12, 825 456, 639 
Other America 4) 11, 588 
Australia 500 | 24, 404 
China and Hong Kong 1 29, 336 
Japan 257 13, 517 
Other Asia and Oceania 83 6, 649 
Union of South Africa 1 12, 779 
Other Africa 4 1, 192 
Total 927,049 26,648 953, 69 


Source: Official Malayan Statistics. 


TABLE 3.—E rports of Natural Rubber from 
Singapore and the Malayan 
Port of Shipment, 1947 


Union by 


In long tons 


Sheet and 


Port of shipment crepe Latex | Total 
“Singapore $45, 961 20, 545 516, Soe 
Penang 236, 473 383 | 236, S5¢ 
Port Swettenham 184,609 5,720 | 190,329 
Malacca 10, 006 10, O06 

Total 927,049 | 26,648 953, 697 


Source: Official Malayan Statistics. 


Registering an increase of 4,915 tons 
over the preceding month, stocKs on De- 
cember 31 totaled 140,338 tons, distrib- 
uted as follows: Singapore dealers 47,- 
412, Singapore port 16,583, Malayan 
Union dealers 45,565, Malayan Union 
port 8,909, and Malayan Union estates 
(100 acres or over) 21,869. On December 
-31, 1946, stocks totaled 149,157 tons, and 
distribution, in the same order, was 44,- 
679, 13,605, 62,958, 9,194, and 18,721. 


Soap 
ERECTION OF SOAP FACTORIES PLANNED, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Unilever, Ltd., reportedly is planning 
to build soap and margarine factories in 
Macassar, Celebes, in the Netherlands 
Indies and elsewhere in the Far East, to 
supply markets in East Asia, according 
to the foreign press. 


Soap IMPORTS, REUNION 


Imports of soap into the island of Re- 
union during the first 11 months of 1947 
amounted to 471,000 kilograms, valued at 


12,930,000 francs. (70 Colonial French 
African francs=US$1.) The chief 
sources were: France, 3,300 kilograms, 
valued at 141,000 francs; Madagascar, 
600 kilograms, 19,000 francs; French 
West Africa, 200,000 kilograms, 5,871,000 
francs; French Indochina, 100 kilograms, 
5,000 francs; French Equatorial Africa, 
261,800 kilograms, 6,784,000 francs; Aus- 
tralia, 4,600 kilograms, 93,000 francs; 
England, 600 kilograms, 16,000 francs, 
and the United States, 1,000 francs. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


CHINESE EXPORTS 


Declared exports from Tsingtao, 
China, to the United States during 1947 
included (values in U.S. dollars in paren- 
theses): Strawbraids, 2,071,200 yards 
($15,294) ; hair nets of human hair, 242,- 
032 gross ($885,891); silk caul nets, 500 
dozen ($1,375) ; nylon hair nets, 158 gross, 
($413); rugs, 824.5 sq. yds. ($3,505). 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From NIGERIA 


Exports from Nigeria to the United 
States during 1947 included the following 
(value in U. S. dollars in parentheses) : 
piassava fiber, 653.6 tons ($160,633.58) ; 
kapok, 1 ton ($649.90); raffia, 0.7 ton 
($608.25); cattle-tail hair, 03 ton 
($486.60). 


IMPORTS INTO MADAG/SCAR 


Imports into Madagascar during the 
first 10 months of 1947, in kilograms, 
included: Jute bags, 803,800, of which 
India supplied 803,500; cotton cloth, 425,- 
100, 174,600 from France and 87,600 from 
the United States; woolen cloth, 50,600, 
of which France furnished 24,700, Argen- 
tina, 15,200, and the United States, 2,200; 
silk cloth, 10,600, France supplying 4,600 
and the United Kingdom, 4,400; sewing 
thread, 9,300, from France and the 
United Kingdom. 


TEXTILE TRADE, TANGANYIKA 


Exports from Tanganyika during Sep- 
tember 1947 included: Sisal, 8,769 tons 
(7,779 tons in August); raw cotton, 
252,000 pounds; and kapok, 26 tons. 

Imports during the month included: 
Cotton piece goods, 2,618,338 square 
yards; cotton blankets, 101,600; rayon 
piece goods, 22,750 square yards: jute 
bags and sacks, 28,331 dozen. 


Cotton and Products 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SPINNING MILL CON- 
TEMPLATED, BURMA 


Establishment of a cotton-spinning 
mill in Burma is under consideration by 
the Government, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. The Government is 
desirous of interesting foreign firms in 


undertaking the setting up of such 
a plant, it is stated. Spinning in Burma 
at present is a cottage industry. 





PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH Arric, 


Cotton production in the Union of 
South Africa is expected to increase to 
about 3,000 bales during the crop yegy 
1947-48 from 1,000 bales in 1946-47 ang 
only 275 bales in 1945-46, according to | 
foreign-trade publication. 

As plans for the establishment of large 
cotton mills in the Union are being com. | 
pleted, demand for cotton is expected to 
exceed supplies from local sources fo, 
some time. 

It has been suggested that vast areas 
in northern and eastern Transvaal ang 
Zululand, still sparsely populated, could 
be planted to cotton. 


NEW COTTON VARIETIES DEVELOPED, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Several new varieties of Egyptian long. 
staple cotton have been developed by a 
member of the All-Union Cotton Insti. 
tute, according to the Soviet press. The 
most important features of the new vari- 
eties are said to be a shorter growing 
period, a greater amount of lint to the 
boll, and greater wilt-resistance. Experj- 
mental seeds of the new varieties have 
already been distributed to cotton 
growers. 

It is also reported that several varieties 
of cotton have been developed with a 
more compact plant and with the bolls 
closer to the stem which presumably 
would make it more suitable for me- 
chanical picking. 


COTTON-BALE OPENINGS, CANADA 


Cotton-bale openings in Canada dur- 





ing 1947 numbered 363,262 (478 pounds 
net weight) as compared with 366,239 in 
1946, according to a foreign-trade pub- 
lication 


RAW-COTTON IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Imports of raw cotton into the port of 
Barcelona, Spain, during the first ll 
months of 1947 totaled 71,819,001 kilo- 
grams compared with 64,654,379 kilo- 
grams during the period January- 
November, 1946 


PLANS FOR WEAVING MILL, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Plans for the establishment of a weav- 
ing mill in Jogjakarta, Netherlands In- 
dies, have been announced, according to 
official sources. The mill, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in about 6 
months, is to have about 300 looms 
Daily production of cloth is expected to 
total approximately 7,000 yards. 


RAW-COTTON ARRIVALS IN ITALY AND 
TRIESTE 


Arrivals of raw cotton at Italian ports 
during the fourth quarter of 19417 
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amounted to 88,250 bales at Genoa and 
16,339 bales at Venice. A total of 26,021 
pales arrived at Trieste in transit for 
Central Europe. Sources of supply and 
amounts in running bales, were as fol- 
lows: Egypt, 65,369; India, 30,530; Brazil, 
15,012; United States, 13,724; Africa, 
4,294; and Peru, 1,681. 


Silk and Products 
SHIPMENTS OF RAW SILK FROM ITALY 


Raw-silk exports from Italy in 1947 
declined to 834,600 kilograms from l,- 
705,500 kilograms in 1946, according to 
a foreign-trade publication. Lower ship- 
ments went to the dollar area, with ex- 
ports to “sterling countries” in some 
cases above 1946 levels. Principal des- 
tinations in 1947, with figures for 1946 in 
parentheses, were as follows (in kilo- 
grams): India, 202,600 (15,200); United 
States, 200,200 (938,500); United King- 


dom, 180,300 (176,800); Switzerland, 
78,400 (153,700); Egypt, 54,459 (41,000) ; 
France, 44300 (272,000); Argentina, 


38 500 (53,700) ; Brazil, 6,750 (15,700). 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON STAPLE AND YARNS, 
NETHERLANDS 


During 1947 the Netherlands produced 
about 7,000 tons of rayon staple in addi- 
tion to filament yarns and special rayon 
yarns for tire cord. 

Exports of rayon yarn in 1947 amount- 
ed to about 45 percent of total produc- 
tion as compared with 40 percent in 1946. 
Because of insufficient spinning capacity, 
practically all rayon staple production 
was exported 


RAYON IMPORTS, CANADA 


Imports of rayon yarns into Canada 
during the first 11 months of 1947 to- 
valed 4,885,496 pounds as compared with 
4.709.317 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. Imports of acetate 
single declined to 1,767,118 pounds 
(1,710,099 pounds coming from United 
Kingdom and 51,321 pounds from the 
United States) from 1,848,474 pounds in 
the like period of 1946. Viscose and 
other yarns, single amounted to 2,343,- 
208 pounds as against 2,141,890 pounds 
from January to November 1946. Im- 
ports of the viscose and other yarns, 
thrown, increased to 755,502 pounds from 
694,503 pounds in the first 11 months of 
1946. 

Rayon-staple imports increased sub- 
stantially, amounting to 11,563,482 
pounds, as compared with 8,586,127 
pounds in the first 11 months of 1946. 
Principal suppliers and quantities in 
pounds from January to November 1947, 
with figures for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946 in parentheses, were: United 
Kingdom, 6,888,751 (7,155,525) ; Switzer- 
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land, 1,655,301 (107,446); Netherlands, 
1,564,730 (839); Belgium, 567,794 
(25,612); United States, 466,017 (816,- 
670); Italy, 330,687 (49,656); Sweden, 
90,302 (430,379). 


W ool and Products 
U. K..’s Exports OF CARPETS AND BLANKETS 


Exports of carpets from the United 
Kingdom during the first 11 months of 
1947 increaserd to 6,056,000 square yards 
from 3,243,000 square yards during the 
period January—November 1946. Ex- 
ports of blankets totaled 48,243 hundred- 
weight as compared with 80,944 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


Exports From NIGERIA TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Nigeria to the 
United States during the first 11 months 
of 1947 included the following: Piassava 
fiber, 603 tons; kapok, 1 ton; and raffia, 
about 1 ton. 


CULTIVATION AND USE OF SPANISH BROOM, 
FRANCE 


Production of Spanish broom, a plant 
growing wild throughout Provence, 
France, is to be increased, it is reported, 
and used in the manufacture of cloth. 
Each hectare (1 hectare=2.47 acres) 
cultivated is expected to yield 10 to 15 
tons of broom. The volume, it is believed, 
will offset the high cost of transforma- 
tion into fiber. 

The textile produced from Spanish 
broom is strong and sturdy and is used 
primarily for furniture cloth and seat 
covers. During the war it was used in 
the manufacture of work clothing and 
sport clothes. 


ABACA-FIBER PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


Production of abaca fiber in Honduras 
during the fiscal year ended July 1, 1947, 
amounted to 4,248,825 pounds (including 
73,500 pounds of tow). During the third 
quarter of 1947, 1,812,575 pounds (includ- 
ing 24,250 pounds of tow) were produced. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Latest official estimates place the 1947 
production of leaf tobacco in France at 
46,000 metric tons, (1 metric ton 2,- 
204.6 pounds) farm sales weight, and at 
38,000 tons after fermentation and proc- 
essing, from an estimated harvested area 
of 29,000 hectares. It is estimated that 
the area planted in 1948 will be about 
the same, or slightly less. 

France imported 28,871 mertic tons of 
leaf tobacco in the first 11 months of 


1947. The chief suppliers were Algeria, 
6,784 tons, and Brazil, 6,758 tons. The 
United States was the source of 5,023 
tons. The probable imports of leaf into 
France from French oversea territories 
in 1948 are estimated on a preliminary 
basis at 5,600 tons, comprising 4,000 tons 
from Algeria, 1,100 tons from Madagas- 
car, and 500 tons from other colonies. 
In addition, approximately 400 tons may 
be imported from Hungary and 200 tons 
from Yugoslavia. 

Consumption of leaf tobacco in 1946 
amounted to 44,000 metric tons of which 
approximately 24,000 tons were used for 
cigarettes, 19,000 tons for cut tobacco, 
1,000 tons for snuff and chewing tobacco, 
and less than 1,000 tons for cigars. The 
1947 consumption of leaf is estimated at 
about 55,000 tons. Since the effect on 
sales of the rise in the price of tobacco 
products, instituted in the latter part of 
December 1947, is not yet known, no ac- 
curate estimate of 1948 leaf consumption 
may be made. However, based on the 
level of consumption in the latter part of 
1947, 66,000 tons of leaf would be con- 
sumed in 1948. 

Stocks on hand as of January 1, 1947, 
amounted to about 60,000 tons. This 
quantity does not include the 1946 crop 
of 35,000 tons, dry basis, since tobacco 
is not delivered to the Administration 
until March of the year following the 
harvest. 

Consumption of tobacco products in 
France is almost entirely from domestic 
manufacture, averaging 98.6 percent in 
1946 and 99 percent in'the first 11 months 
of 1947. 

France discontinued rationing of to- 
bacco products, effective July 1, 1947. 
The market has returned to almost nor- 
mal, with supply meeting demand except 
for luxury products, which are in rather 
short supply. 


REDUCTION IN ACREAGE, CANADA 


Because of uncertainty as to future 
markets, the 1948 flue-cured tobacco 
acreage in Canada will be cut 15 to 25 
percent, according to the Ontario Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Marketing Association. 
For the past 3 years the 3,200 members 
of the Association have been permitted 
to plant an unlimited acreage. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
DENMARK 


From a planted area of 1,000 hectares, 
a production of 1,300,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) of tobacco is 
estimated for 1947. Acreage estimates 
for 1948 are not available at this time. 

Denmark imported 1,952,200 kilograms 
of leaf tobacco in the July—October 1947 
period. Most of this tobacco, 1,672,000 
kilograms, came from the United States. 

Practically no leaf tobacco has been 
purchased by Denmark since November 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


g 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 

Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Approx! 

1946 1947 Decem- pat ; nor ae Dat 
(annual annual) | ber 1947 several mt oY = 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Jan. 29, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 2364 Do 
Auction 4.94 4.94 1.94 4.94 2024 Do. 
Free Market 4. 09- **4.08 "4.02 4.05 2469 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled “see 42.42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 Dee. 31, 1947 
Differential ‘ 56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 O78 ay 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 65.50 | 65. 50 0153 Dy 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official . 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18.72 |418.72 0534 -*Fet 1948 
Special free market 420. 00 
Chile Peso Export draft 25. 00 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 «De 1, 1947 
Free market 34, 86 47.95 » 04 204 0192 > 
“re” = 31.00 31.00 1.00 1.00 03:23 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 *) 75 75 1.75 5714 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1.7 1. 76 1. 76 1. 758 5698 | Jan 1, 1948 
Curb__. Z 61.835 e990 1: *9 70 9 i) 1000) D 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 26 6. 39 6. 33 1580 Do 
Controlled. 5.62 5.6 5. 67 5. 67 1764 D 
Cuba Peso_. Free 1.00 1.00 1. 1.00 1. 0000 lk 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (of 14. 66 13. 77 13.50 713.50 0741 Ly 
ficial) 
Free _. e*) s *18.25 | 18.25 0548 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2 04 2.04 2.04 4902 Jar 31, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4, 86 4. 8 4.86 4.86 WIS D 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 500 5.00 00 200K D> 
Curb en 5.49 °*5 41 *6. 07 6. 4 1563 rv. 15, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani_. Official. 3.12 3.12 3.12 12 v0) Jan. 19, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3. 31 3. 43 3. 43 2915 Do 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Jan. 31,1948 
Free § 7. 85 12. 48 12.21 10.00 1000 «Dee. 27, 1947 
Salvador Colon _ Free 2 50 2. 50 2.50 > 50 1000 Jan 1, 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.9 Ft D 
Free 
Imports___. 1.90 1. 90 rt 1m ” I 
Other purposes 1. 785 1.78 
Venezuela__.| Bolivar Controlled 3.35 ; 2985 D 
Free 3. 35 20% 1) 

i Established by decree of October 20, 1947 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 

2 Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948 n certa ch 
sales making the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per do 

4 Special free market abolished February 28, 1946 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

6 January to August. 

7 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the differenc« 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank‘s effective sellir ate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were } i port and exchar 
authorizations 

§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction bet pe h 
other purposes was eliminated 

** Argentina, free market rate for January-November; Colombia, commercial bank and curb rate r January-Nove 
ber; Ecuador, free rate for June-November; Nicaragua, curb rate for Janua - em be 

*Argentina, free-market rate for November; Colombia, commercia] bank and curb rate r November; Ec 


rate for November; Nicaragua, curb rate for September 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—Switzerland. 

Cotton Ginneries—Venezuela. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—British Malaya. 

Flour Mills—Palestine. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Greece 
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Furniture Manufacturers—India 
Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 


ers and Dealers—Spain 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers 


Cuba 


Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 


Dealers—Australia 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Mar 


facturers—Ecundor 
Musical-Instrument Importers 
ers—Netherlands West Indies 


and De 


lu- 


al- 


Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers 


and Exporters—India. 


Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 


Dealers—E]l Salvador 
Tanneries—Tunisia 


New Export-Control 

Policies Safeguarding 

U. S. Interests 
(Continued from p. 5) 


tribution policy under which competitiye 
price will be an important criterion, 
This policy was announced in Current 
Export Bulletin 431, and is designeq to 
achieve three purposes: 

1. To restore a greater degree of 
competition in the export trade. 

2. To conserve scarce dollar ey. 
change abroad. 

3. To reduce the inflationary impact 
of export demand in United State 
markets. 

The use of price criteria was specifi. 
cally authorized by the Congress in Pyb. 
lic Law 395, approved on December 3, 
1947. Section 3 (b) of the statute States 
that the President “is authorized to use 
price criteria in the licensing of exports. 
either by giving preference among other. 
wise comparable applications to those 
which provide for the lowest Prices, or. 
in exceptional circumstances, by fixing 
reasonable mark-ups in export prices 
over domestic prices.” 

The historical] basis for licensing which 
has been generally used since the begin- 
ning of export controls clearly does not 
allow for the maximum degree of com- 
petition in the export trade. It has 
tended to perpetuate and protect vested 
interests in the export business beyond 
the time when such protection could rea- 
sonably be justified... Under “normal” 
conditions of trade, that is, in the ab- 
sence of governmental controls, manu- 
facturing exporters, merchant exporters, 
small business, and newcomers have all 
shared in the export trade to the best of 
their competitive abilities. In the past, 
when goods were freely available, such 
competition has been largely on the basis 
of price. In recent years the emphasis 
has been much more upon the ability of 
the exporter to obtain goods from sup- 
pliers. 

However, in many cases since the end 
of the war the prices charged foreign 
purchasers for controlled commodities 
have been several times the prevailing 
price range in the domestic market. The 
result has been increased inflationary 
pressure on the domestic economy, anda 
sharp reduction in the buying power of 
dollar exchange available for foreign 
countries 


Price Not Sole Criterion 


As a consequence of these factors, un- 
der the new policy the Office of Inter- 
national Trade will generally approve 
those export shipments which the Office 
and the importing Government find 
make the least demand upon the latter's 
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supply of dollar exchange. It should be 
emphasized that price is not the sole 
criterion for approving licenses. The 
oIT will under certain conditions con- 
sider the recommendations of the im- 
porting Government as to the import 
contracts which it wishes to see fulfilled. 
While such recommendations are gen- 
erally intended to minimize the cost of 
imports, other factors will require con- 
sideration, and the recommendations of 
the foreign Government concerned are 
purely advisory. For many commodities 
the end use and the destination of ship- 
ment will continue to be the principal 
criteria in the granting of licenses. 

At the present time the new licensing 
policy applies only to certain of the Posi- 
tive List commodities enumerated in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin 431. It may be ex- 
tended in future quarters to other Posi- 
tive List commodities. It is important 
to note that the price test in licensing is 
not applicable to those commodities not 
on the Positive List which will require 
licenses for shipment to European desti- 
nations under the Country Group R pro- 
cedure. There has been considerable 
confusion in the trade on this point be- 
cause the announcements of the new 
policies were made within a short time 
of each other. It should be emphasized 
again that the licensing policy announced 
in Bulletin 431 does not apply to the 
Country R procedure set forth in Bulletin 
434. 

The institution of these two far-reach- 
ing changes in export controls will add 
greatly to the administrative work load 
of the Office of International Trade. 
Every effort is being made to assure that 
there will be no interruption to the 
orderly movement of trade as a result of 
delays in issuance of licenses. The en- 
tire resources of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade are being put to work on the 
export-control problem. The licensing 
staff has already been substantially in- 
creased and additional personnel is being 
recruited as necessary. 

Of course, the successful administra- 
tion of the new policies depends largely 
upon the combined efforts of government 
and the export community. It has al- 
ways been the basic policy of the Office 
of International Trade to reduce the bur- 
den of controls to the minimum com- 
patible with the requirements of govern- 
Mental objectives set forth by the Con- 
gress and the Executive branch. Com- 
pliance with the mandate of Congress 
and the fulfillment of our foreign policy 
now call for a broader control than we 
have had during the past year. The ac- 
tive cooperation and assistance of the ex- 


port community will help immeasurably 


to make these policies effective. 
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Reparations News 


GERMAN PLANTS AVAILABLE FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


Serial number Plant name Location 
276 .| Herkules-Werke GmbH Nurnberg 
A/S/85 
352 : Ortlieb & Co Esslingen 
A/S/160 
2041 I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen 
2053 I. G. Farbenindustrie Oppau_- 
2310 Pollux GmbH Ludwigshafen 
2354 Wagner Gustav Reutlingen_.- 
1051 Kriegsmarine Arsenal Au- | Tennehausen 
B/S/334 rich. 
1488 Dortmund-Hoerde Hutten- | Dortmund-Hoerde.. 
B/S/63 verein A. G. Hoerde | 

Works. | 
3025 Bauer, Victor Maschinen- | Troisdorf b. Koeln 
B/S/149 fabrik. 
3396 Sratenwerth GmbH Mas- | Duisburg_-_-_-. 
B/S/276 chinenfabrik. 
3402 V. D. MN Motorenwerk | Altena-Heuenengraben 
B/S/280 Gmbh (Halbzeugwerke). 


INVENTORIES MAY BE EXAMINED 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
office of the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


The above-listed plants have been de- 
clared available for reparation but have 
not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the pur- 
chase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 
ment. Such expressions of interest 
should be forwarded to the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 


Serial number Plant name 


Delete: 
281 , Fulmina-Werke ( 
A/S/154 

Su stitute. 
281 Hommelwerke GmbH 
A/S/155 


Pfeil) Mannheim 


Mannheim/ 


Revised List of Reparations 
Plants in French Zone 
Of Germany 

The Office of International Trade, De- 


partment of Commerce, has prepared 
for distribution the revised list of plants 


Location 


designed for peacetime production in the 
following 11 war and industrial plants 
declared available for reparation from 
Germany, have been received by the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce: 


Description 





Part plant, for production of motor- 
cycles. 
| Plant, for production of machine tool 
acc. and machine tools. 
| Synthetic gasoline (complete shop). 
Nonferrous metals of nickel carbonyl. 
(Plant to be maintained to end of 
1949.) 
Precision instruments. 
| Machine tools for making tools and 
foundry installations. (Part plant.) 
Plant, for production of ammunition. 


Part plant, comprising 4 electric arc 
furnaces and 1 plate mill. 


Plant, for production of metallurgical 
| _ equipment. 
Plant, for production of cranes, derricks, 
| and loading bridges. 
Plant, for production of internal com- 
bustion engines. 


Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and must be received by 
March 18, 1948. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure or inspection of plants, refer to gen- 
eral announcement headed “‘Reparations 
News,” published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or commu- 
nicate with Chief Reparations Officer, 
OIT, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


II. CORRECTION 


The general announcement headed 
“Reparations News,” published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of Febru- 
ary 21, 1948, should be corrected as fol- 
lows: 


Description 


Plant, for production of metallurgical! 
equipment. 


Kafertal Plant, for production of maehine too 


accessories. 


declared available for reparation from 
the French Zone of Germany. 

American business firms and citizens 
who desire to obtain a copy of this pub- 
lication should direct their request to the 
Chief Reparations Officer, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





One firm manufacturing bicycles in the 
United Kingdom reports that its bicycle 
output had been reduced in December by 
between 20 and 25 percent because of 
recent gas cuts imposed. Seven furnaces 
have been affected, and more than 100 
men have been discharged. 


In line with the British Postmaster 
General’s opinion that a substantial pro- 
gram of telephone development will be 
needed in the Colony of Aden during the 
next 10 years, the Development Commit- 
tee has recommended that £100,000 be set 
aside for this purpose. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia Pound 
Belgium _. Franc 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark __. Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
Official 
Free 
India_. Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound... 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krone. 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year or mont 
n.a.=not available. 


Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 


Latest 
available 
» January quotation 
1946 1947 ar ‘ . : 4 
O48 »b. 18, 1948 
annual annual 194 Feb. 18, 194 
monthly 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3, 2116 $3. 2121 
0228 Q228 022s 0228 
9520 1. 0000 1, 0000 1, OOOO 
9329 9200 W046 SYOU 
* 0201 0201 0201 0201 
* 2088 2086 2086 20865 
0047 
0084 OOS4 * OOS4 0083 
3016 01H . 3017 S017 
. 3781 3776 S765 774 
3. 2263 2229 3. 2245 3, 2250 
* 2018 2016 2016 2016 
* 0405 04038 0400 O39 
4. 0050 4.0074 4. 0075 4. OO75 
* 0913 0913 0913 0918 
*, 2586 782 . 2783 2783 
*, 2336 2336 2336 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4. OS07 4.0310 
h during which quotations were certified. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Reserve Bank Discontinues Forward Sales 
of Exchange for Certain Goods.—The South 
African Reserve Bank, according to press re- 
ports, has discontinued forward sales of for- 
eign exchange intended to cover indents for 
the purchase of nonessential consumer goods. 
Producer goods are not affected by this order 
The South African Reserve Bank advises that 
dollar exchange is still available for imme- 
diate purchases of all types of goods. 

Prohibition of Reexrports.—Reexports of all 
goods imported from outside the sterling 
area were prohibited by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa on January 23, 
1948, except by permission of the Treasury 
Permits for reexports are obtainable if the 
exporter receives from the importer in the 
country of destination the equivalent amount 
of foreign currency originally paid on im- 
portation into the Union of South Africa. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions Relaxed on Foreign Travel.— 
Restrictions on pleasure travel abroad are to 
be partially relaxed to permit British sub- 
jects to enjoy vacations in foreign countries 
this summer. Since last fall foreign travel, 
except for necessary business, professional, 
and health purposes, has been prohibited, 
but under the new program expenditures to 
the extent of £35 annually for adults and £25 
for children will be approved for this pur- 
pose. 
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The British Government is currently ne- 
gotiating bilateral agreements with several 
foreign countries for the expansion of tourist 
travel. However, such agreements will be 
approved only if there is no expenditure of 
gold or dollars involved. A list of countries 
with which such agreements have been made, 
and in which foreign travel by United King- 
dom residents is approved, will be announced 
in March. 

British controls over foreign travel for 
business purposes continue unchanged 
Businessmen are allowed a maximum of £8 
per day if traveling in Europe or the Medi- 
terranean area and £10 per day if engaging 
in business transactions in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


30 Percent Increase in Port Charges Au- 
thorized —The National Administration of 
Ports in Uruguay has been authorized to in- 
crease its port charges by 30 percent, accord- 
ing to a decree dated December 4, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 12, 
1947 

{Subscribers to the International Reference 
Service should make note of the above in- 
crease in study No. 35 entitled Preparing 
Shipments to Uruguay, page 6, second col- 
umn, fifth paragraph. | 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Antimalarial Preparation Granted Duty- 
Free Entry.—The United States Embassy in 
Caracas has reported that by resolution No 
44 of the Venezuelan Minister of Finance, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of January 
22, 1948, and effective the same day, the 
product “Aralen’’ has been added to the list 
of antimalarial preparations which are ad- 
mitted into Venezuela duty-free under tariff 
item 437-a 
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1, 1947. However, on the basis of import 
licenses being granted conditionally, 
manufacturers have made tentative com- 
mitments to take about 750,090 kilograms 
of United States leaf, probably within the 
next few months. 

In 1946, 7,326,000 kilograms of leaf 
tobacco were used in the manufacture of 
tobacco products. Amounts (in kilo. 
grams) used in the various products were 
as follows: Cigars and cigarillos, 3,057, 
000; cigarettes, 2,625,000; smoking to. 
bacco, 1,419,000; chewing tobacco ang 
snuff, 225,000. Of the total leaf (7,326 009 
kilograms) consumed in manufacture, 
932,000 kilograms domestically 
grown. Consumption of leaf tobacco in 
1948 is estimated at about 9,500,000 kilo- 
grams. This figure is based on adequate 
supplies of leaf and other materials. 

At the end of June 1947 Denmark's 
stocks of leaf tobacco totaled 7,533 metrie 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of 
which 7,422 tons were of foreign origin. 

Consumption of tobacco products in 
1947 was derived almost completely from 
domestic manufacture. Current ration- 3 
ing is based on a monthly production of 
25,000,000 cigars and cheroots, 30,000,000 
cigarillos, 150,000,000 cigarettes, 200,000) 
kilograms of smoking tobacco, and 85,000" 
kilograms of chewing tobacco and snuff, 7 

Imports of tobacco products in the} 
July-October 1947 period were as fol-™ 
lows: Cigarettes, 91,600 kilograms; smok- } 
ing tobacco, 18,400 kilograms; other to- 
bacco products, 536,600 kilograms. 
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RATIONING AND SALES, ITALY 


All rationing of tobacco and tobacco 
products was to cease in Italy as of 
February 1, 1948, as announced by the 
Italian State Tobacco Monopoly. Legal 
sales will continue to be made only 
through dealers licensed by the Monop- 
oly. 






Topacco SALES, TURKEY 





The Izmir market opened January 26 
for sale of 1947-crop tobacco. Sales in 
the first 2 days, which were confined to 
American grades, totaled 13,000,000 kilo- 
grams at prices ranging from 160 to 335 







kurus (1 kurus=$0.0035 United States 
currency). The average price was 260 
kKurus. 





United States tobacco manufacturers 
purchased approximately 5,000,000 kilo- 
grams, Turkish and foreign firms took 
6,000,000 kilograms, and the remainder 
sold was bought by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Anxiety among Turkish growers 
regarding disposal of the inferior grades 
which comprise 60 percent of the 1947 
crop is reported. 
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